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PREFACE, 


FE years have clara, Since the first publication 
of the 98 Letter and, amidst all the shocks; 
convulsions, and 5 which different States 
have experienced, in this momentous interval, no 
one circumstance has occurred, to invalidate a single 


inference which, from an attentive consideration 


of the subject, I had been led to draw, respect- 
ing the aggressive principles and the destructive 
practices of the French Republic. On the contrary, 
in every act of every tyrant, from RoBES PIERRE 
to BONAPARTE, who has desolated the country 
and oppressed its inhabitants, for the last ten years, 
in peace or in war, in negociation or hostility, to 
friends or enemies, in all treaties prescribed by the 
influence, in all constitution imposed by the arms, 
of the French rulers, on emancipated nations, the 
samè principles and the same practices have been 
marked in those strong characters which all who 
run may read.“ 

It might, then, be very naturally rupporcd that, 
in a case so clear, on circumstances so plain, no dit- 
ference of sentiment could possibly arise; that, as it 
is a question not of opinion, but of facts, not 
to be decided by argument but by documents, 


| it might surely be expected, that, where the decla- 


rations of public men acting in their public charac- 


ters, and tlie official Papers of cabinets, were pro- 
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WE 
duced for the establishment of a point, the only op- 
position they would experience would be founded 
on a denial of their authenticity, on a declaration of 
their spuriousness. In cherishing such expectation, 
the enemies of republican France could not be 
deemed unreasonable, as they only demanded an 
observance of the same upright and rational conduct 
which they had themselves adopted towards her 
friends, When the latter drew forth, from the ex- 
haustless stores of Jacobinical fraud, the TREATY 


of Pavia, and introduced it on the political 


stage, with the language of exultation, and the tone 
of defiance, the former did not seek, by sophistry and 
declamation, to resist the forcible conclusions which 
were drawn from its provisions they admitted 
that, if authentic, the deductions were warranted 
by the premises; --- but they undertook to prove, 
and most completely did they prove, that it was 
one of those audacious and profligate forgeries 
which have been found so useful in procuring 
proselytes to the new system of revolutionary 
ethics, and to which the founders of that system 


had frequent recourse at a very early period in- 


deed “. 
Again, it might have been expected, that, when 


forgeries of this description were detected, the Eng- 
lish advocates of English aggression would have the 


decency at least to acknowledge that they had 
been deceived, and to abandon the arguments 
which they had founded on such deception.—In 
multis labi humana infirmitas est; Every man is 
subject to imposition; and blame can only attach, 
with propriety, where sufficient care has not been 


\ | 
- * A proof of this may be found in the early proceedings of 
the Committces of the National Assembly, before their removal 
to Paris. os, 
taken 
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taken to avoid it, and where sufficient honesty has 
not been displayed in the acknowledgement of er- 
ror. Such acknowledgement is not an act of gra- 
tuitous liberality deserving of praise; it is an im- 
perious duty which every public writer and every 
public character owe to society; it is an indispen- 
sable homage which every man owes to conscience 
and to truth. The. advocates to whom I allude, 
however, have not felt the necessity of discharging 
this duty, of paying this homage. The spurious 
treaty, in question, has, since the detection of its 
origin, been repeatedly urged with the same confi- 
dence, and employed for the same purposes, as be- 
fore. An ancient author has observed, Populus er- 
roris est magister maximus ;- but, however true 
this remark may be, in its general application, it is 
most certain, that, since the French revolution, the 
Populus, or rather the plebs, has been not the magis- 
ter but the alumnus erroris. The magistri are to be 
found among a chosen few, who would as soon give 
up the benefits of tuition as the honour of instruc- 
tion. | 
From what cause this obstinate perseverance in 
the propagation of error proceeds, I pretend not 
to decide, whether it be imputable to wilful 1gno- 
rance, or to that mental perversion to which the poet 


alludes, video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor, 


but which a less polished bard has characterised in 
more unequivocal terms, aliud loqui, sentire aliud, 
mendacium est, it must be left to others to deter- 


mine. With the sentiments which I entertain, I. 


should be doubly culpable, were I not studiously to 
avoid myself, that which I so strongly condemn in 
my political adversaries, The reader, therefore, 
will find in this letter, a voluntary correction of a 
misrepresentation, into which J had been very inno- 

. cently 
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cently betrayed *, in the first edition; where I 
quoted a printed memoire, as the production of 
SAINT-JusST, a member of the Committee of Pub- 
lic Welfare, during the tyranny of RokkS PIERRE, 
wich I have since discovered to be the fabrication 
of an emigrant nobleman---a fabrication not the 
less reprehensible for having been intended to an- 
swer a salutary purpose. It is not for Man to use 


a bad mean for the accomplishment of a good end. 


Such a jesuitical principle of action has, happily, 
been long since exploded; and heaven forbid it 
should ever be revived. This acknowledgement, be 
it observed, is not the consequence of detection, as 
the misre presentation has escaped my assailants and 
even the critics themselves ;- it results, exclusively, 
from a sense of duty, and a regard for truth. ' 
The revival of the question of aggression, by the 
official note of M. Talleyrand, the French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, who, with true republican ef- 
frontery, has laboured to fix on the British govern- 


ment a charge, which stands confuted by his own 


confess10n 


Ti eagerly embrace this opportunity, the first which has oc- 


curred, to correct another misrepreseutation into which I had 


been betrayed, in the preface to my translation to LarLy-To- 
LENDAL's © Defence of the Emigrants,” where I insinuated that 
Dr. RENNELIL, the present learned and worthy master of the 
Temple, was the author of © the Pursuits of Literature.” The 

rounds on which that insinuation was founded, it is now need- 
E to repeat. Suffice it to say, that, after along copversation 
which I had with the doctor on the subject, I became perfectly 
sensible of my error; and I now feel it incumbent on me to pro- 


* 


elaim my full and decided conviction, that he had not the small- 


est sharè nor co-operation in any part of that poem or of the 
notes. And I cannot but express the astonishment which I ex- 
perienced at the renewal of this report, (after so long an interval, 
and after a formal and positive denial of it,) in a late publication, 
accompanied to by expressions highly offensive, and wholly un- 
geserved. That a Catholic should resist the attacks of a Prqte- 
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confession in 1792 %, was my principal inducement 


to a republication of the following sheets. On a 
careful re-perusal of them, I have found no occasion 
to retract a single argument; I have, however, made 
some additions to the text, strengthened many 
of my deductions by fresh proofs, and subjoined 
many additional notes. th % 
In a late debate on the ſubject of the negociation, 
proposed by the mock.sovereign of France, Mr. 
SHERIDAN did not scruple to assert (if the report of 
his Speech be correct) that © the decrees passed by 
France, which were so offensive, particularly that 
of Nov. 19, 1792, were in themselves too tyranni- 
cal to remain, they have all long Since been swept 
away.” So little is this the case, that the only time 
when they were rendered the subject of public dis- 
cussion in the legislative assembly of the French 
Republic, not only the idea of repealing them, but 
even the proposition to limit their operation to coun- 
tries at war with France, or occupied by her armies, 
was scornfully and unanimously rejected. In fact, 
those decrees have been invariably acted upon by the 
Republican rulers and generals, nay by Bonaparte 
himself, in the Austrian Netherlands, in Italy, and 


stant Divine, on the nature and tendency of his religious creed, 
is unquestionably natural; but sneers and sarcasms are at best 
but unseemly weapons to employ in so serious a contest; and im- 
putations in direct contradiction to positive asseverations, surely 
require some better support than strong suspicions or presumptive 
evidence. CHARACTER, too, in such cases, even when the 
question is doubtſul, must ever decide it; and the character of 
Dr. RxxNELIL cannot fail to stand high in che estimation of all 
who place a just value on the active and conscientious discharge 
of the various duties of private lite, and on the constant display 


of an ardent zeal for the defence of our religious and civil esta- 
blishments. | 


* See the Note to p. 46-48 of this Letter. 
+ See p. 93, ; 
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in Switzerland. And they remain, at this moment. 
as much laws of the Republic, as any one article of 
her new constitutional code. When, soon after the 
usurpation of the Great Consul, a difficulty arose 
relative to the execution of an old law respecting the 
emigrants, Bonaparte, to whom it was referred, ob- 
Served, that unless that law were repealed by the ex- 
press provisions of the new code, it, of course, re- 
mained in full force. Now, I apprehend, it will 
exceed even the ingenuity of Mr. Sq£R1Dan, to de- 
SCIY. in that code any repeal of the offensive decrees. 
of November and December, 1792; they were, 
therefore, not only not swept away long Since, but 
they Still remain to be swept away; or, else, to sweep 
away all the establishments of Europe; and no 
Stronger proof need be required of the continuance 
of the aggressive and hostile disposition of the 
French rulers, and of the present Usurper, than the 
actual existence of those decrees, more than seven 
years after their birth, notwithstanding all the cala- 
mities which they have produced, and notwithstand- 
ing the reprohation of enemies, and the intimations 


of friends, 


It is to me, I confess, a matter ot much astonish- 


ment, that, in all the discussions in Parliament, on 


this subject, no use has been made of the very im- 
portant document contained in the memoirs of 


' CnavssArD®, which 1 was the first to recommend 


to public notice and attention. It is seldom that an 
historian is so fortunate as to obtain possession of 
such a document, for it rarely happens that the 
private instructions of a cabinet to their public agents 
are suffered to transpre. This paper affords a com- 
plete. proof of the mischievous intention of those 
memorable decrees, and a full confutation of all the 
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assertions which have been made respecting the sin- 
cerity of the professions, and the pacific disposition, 
of the French government, previous to the declara- 
tion of war. The production of such a paper 
would, I conceive, have superseded the necessity of 
argument, on that topic at leaſt. 
Mr. HERBERT Marsn, in his late publication *, 
has given a proper degree of importance to this do- 
| cument, among the numerous proofs of aggression, 
on the part of France, which he has arranged in 
regular order, thereby rendering a very essential ser- 
vice'to the future historian of that eventful period. 
But I should have deemed myself wholly unqualified ; 
for the discussion of the question of aggression, had 1 
I negle&ed to consult any one of the documents on 8 
which the narrative of Mr. Marsh is founded. In- 
deed, the most important of them are expressly re- 
ferred to in the following pages, with some that have 
escaped Mr. Marsh himself ;—and there is not one 
of them which I have not read with attention. This | 
writer labours under one gross mistake relative to | 
the conduct of those who have written in defence of 1 
the war; — he asserts that they have in general argued 
| the queſtion “ on grounds of expediency and jus 
tice;” but this is by no means the fact; for they 
have, with very few exceptions, maintained that the 
war, on the part of Great Britain, was not merely 
an act of justice, but a measure of absolute, un- 
avoidable, necessity ; all their arguments and all 
their proofs have had a direct tendency to establish 
this point; and it has, accordingly, been long eſta- 
blished, I believe, to the satisfaction of every mind 
that is open to conviction. This consideration, how- 
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* «© The History of the Politics of Great Britain and France, 
from the time of the Conference at Pillnitz, to the Declaration 
of War against Great Britain,” | - 
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ever, can, in no degree, diminish the value, or lessen 
the utility, of Mr. Marsh's history. The friends 
of truth 7 never suffer themselves to be wearitd 


out by her enemies. The triumph of vicious in- 
dustry over wittuous indolence 1s, to the latter, the 


most disgraceful of all defeats. The effect of a con- 


stant repetition of falshood has been admirably de- 
scribed by Mr. Bux xx, and the earnest admonitions 
of his prophetic spirit will not, I trust, be received 
with ingratitude, or treated with neglect. 


So much for the question of aggression, the dis- 


cussion of which can never fail to reflect honour on 


this country, and infamy on her enemies. The 


more the causes and principles of the present war 


are investigated, the more obvious, I am persuaded, 


will its necessity, the more just will its object, ap- 
pear. In alluding to that object, on different oc- 
casions, I have invariably stated, that it was not 


the restoration of monarchy in France, and that 


they who insisted that it was, mistook, the means 
for the end. The recent answer of the British Ca- 
binet to the new Gallic usurper, in which all in- 
tention of prescribing a form of government to 
the French, is formally disclaimed, affords a com- 
plete demonstration of the accuracy of my state- 
ment, and it required all that assurance which $0 
strongly marks the public characters of the present 
leaders of opposition, to renew an assertion which 
had been thus solemnly and oſſicially denied in the 
face of all Europe. Such conduct could have no 
other effect than that of favouring the views of the 
great Consul, in his attempt to mislead the wretched 
objects of his tyranny, as to the real designs of 
Great Britain, —an effect which every friend to his 


country must strenuously deprecate.— That Europe 
will never be effectually secured from the danger 


arising 


at the same time, not less wort 
had no scruple to maintain - that the annihilation of 


; n 
arising from the propagation of French principles, 
that her security will never be established on a solid 
or permanent basis, without the restoration of the 
House of Bourbon to the throne of France; 1s an 
impression whichl imbibed at an early period of the 
revolution, and which every subsequent occurrence 
Has tended to confirm. Convinced, then, that this is 
the only adequate means of producing the most 


salutary end, I adhere to the sentiment expressed 


in the concluding words of my Letter, DELENDA 
EST RES PUBLICA GALLICA with the qualifica- 
tion of a single it be practicable: That Mr, 
TiIiERN EY will not, admit the justice of the 
Sentiment, even when thus qualified, I can easily 
conceive. But men who argue from different pre- 
mises, are not likely to agree in their conclusions. 
This gentleman has recently declared, that 
* the war is not necessary because we have refused 


to negociate.“ Such patriotic inference could only 


be just if (he will pardon me, I hope, for again ob- 
truding on him this offensive conjunction) a safe 
and honourable peace were synonimous with nego- 


| ciation. But the refusal to negociate is a question 


to be decided by its own merits, and cannot pos- 
sibly supply any prima facie proof that the war is 
either necessary or unnecessary. The conclusion, 
there fore, is alike puerile and illogical. 

Mr. TIEkRN EX made en een or two, 
of notice, He 


Jacobinism had been atchieved by the late revolu- 
tion in France. How Jacobinism is to be destroyed 
by the promotion of 1ts professors to places of 
trust and power in the state, it will require no small 
portion of Jacobinical ingenuity to discover. 
BoNAPARTE is himself the arch. fiend of Jaco- 
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binism, the cause of which he has constantly served 
with all the zeal and energy of which his mind is sus- 
ceptible. He commanded the troops, under BARR As, 
formerly his patron, now his prisoner, in the Autumn 
of 1795, when the Parisians were massacred for daring 
to claim the rights just conferred on them by the new 
constitution of that day; his Jacobinical feats, at a 
subsequent period in Italy, in Switzerland, and in 
Egypt, are, unhappily, but too well known to the 
world; nor are his declaration of the incompati- 
bility of the co- existence of the two governments of 
England and France, and his threat to Jacobinize the 
latter, less notorious. But, perhaps, it may be said, 
that this usurper has only used Jacobinism as the 
ladder of his ambition, and that, having now attained 
the summit, he will kick it from under him. But 
even this pretext, flimsy as it is, will not avail; 
for since his usurpation has been completed, this 
consular tyrant has recalled the regicide CAR NOT, 
promoted many other known Jacobins to places of 
importance, and even again taken into favour 
most of those whom, for the purpose of de- 
ception, he had been led to proscribe, at the 
first moment of the revolution. It has frequently 
been conceded, by the most rational enemies to 
unlimited monarchy, that such a form of govern- 
ment would, in many respects, be the best, if 
there were any means of securing the possession of 
wisdom and virtue to the monarch. A concession which 
admits, what, indeed, cannot well be contested, that, 
on the personal disposition and endowments. of the 
individuat vested with absolute power, the pros- 
perity of the people, and the security of surrounding 
nations, essentially depend. Let then BON APART E 
be tried by this test: -e know his principles and 
his qualifications; they have been fully displayed 
in his declarations and his conduct during the last 
seven 
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seven years they are written on the map of the 
world in characters of blood. In him the will and 


the power of Jacobinism arc combined ; if, fraught 


with danger, when divided, how pregnant with de- 
struction must they appear, to every sober mind, 
in a state of concentration! By Jacobinism, the 
Consul secured his authority; with Jacobins he 
shares his profits; and, however present interest 
may lead him to attempt the amalgamation of this 
baneful quality with ingredients of an opposite 
nature, neither the fraud of SiEVY ES, nor the force 
of BoNnAPARTE, will suffice to conceal from Europe, 
what they must acknowledge themselves, that 
JACOBINISM IS THE VITAL PRINCIPLE OF THE 
REPUBLIC.* 

But Mr. T1ERNEY 'E made one discovery, which 
exceeds all former discoveries in the science of poli- 
tics ;---he gravely tells us,--< the principles of Jaco- 
* binism,s0 much dreaded, so much deprecated, always 
s tended to some species of hherty ! ! I confess, 1 
had always been weak enough to believe that these 
principles were wholly and necesarily destructive of 
all rational freedom; and my conclusion was drawn. 
not only from an attentive analysis of the theory 
of Jacobinism, as proclaimed and expounded by 
its founders, but from a careful consideration of the 
effects which, when reduced to practice, had resulted 
from it, in France, in Italy, andvin some of the les- 
ser states, within the immediate sphere of its in- 
fluence. And horo, forsooth, did Jacobinism tend to 
produce liberty ? Why by © vesting the power in 
* the handsof the people; -A. e. by turning the whole 


1 employ the term r44u2/ic in compliance with the general 
practice; though fully aware that the present government of 


France has not one characteristic of a rep ublic. It is a mere 


military despotism. 
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fabric of civil society topsy-turvy ; by making the 
subject sovereign, and by bringing the sovereign to 
the block. But though the sovereignty of the 
subject was theoretically acknowledged, could Mr. 
T1ERNEY be ignorant that the slavery of the peo- 
ple was practically established? or, putting the 
particular case of France and her tributary states, 
entirely out of the question, let me ask him whe: 
ther he means to contend that the power, by which, 
of course, he means the cup eme or sovereign power, 
ever was, is, or ever can be, vested “ in the hands 
* of the people?” Is he” to be told, in short, that 
the object of all legal power is to govern the people; 
that to talk of vesting the government in the hands 
of the governed is arrant nonsense ; that a declama- 
tion on the sovereignty of the people may very well 
serve to flatter the vanity of modern Whigs at a 
tavern dinner, presided by Mr, BARRISTER ER- 
SKINE, to form the favourite toast of the Premier 
Duke of England, or to decorate the proclamations 
of the first consul of France, but must be regarded 
with sovereign contempt by every man of common 
sense or sober judgment; and that any effort to re- 
duce such a senseless doctrine to practice; would be 
a mad attempt to reverse the order of nature, 
and to counteract the designs of Providence? 
„ Pretendre qu' un meme peuple . puisse ętre 
« 4 la fois VIS-A-vIS de Jui-meme et souverain 
* et sujet, c' est pretendre l'impossible, c, est 
« avancer un galimatias indigne d'un etre pensant, 
« 6 plus indigne encore d'un legislateur sage et 
* byal.”---Endeavours to instil false and danger- 
ous 1deas of self- importance into the minds of the 
people, are calculated to render them unfit for the 
stations which they are destined to occupy in the 
social world; and consequently to deprive them of 
the inestimable advantages which are secured to 

chem 
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them by the institutions of society. It is a truth 
not so flattering to their vanity, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly more conducive to their happiness, that it is 
their duty to obey and not their right to command. 


And, however modern demagogues may incline to 


represent this doctrine, as injurious to their dig- 
nity, it constituted the pride of the ancient 
Romans, even in the days of their greatest liberty, 
who truly considered the obedience of the subject 
as forming the whole energy of the state, or as one 
of their best historians has described it ; imperii 
vis omnis in consensu obedientium. p 

If, however, Mr. TIERN Ex, and his associates, 
concur on some points, with Bow APART E, be it 
observed, it is only on those points on which the 


latter differs from the British Ministers, for, on the 


very material question of the practicability and Safety 
of concluding a peace with the Directory, they are 
at direct variance. The opposition have invariably 
insisted that it was both safe and practicable; whereas 
the First Consul has, through the medium of his 
instrument, BovLay DE La MEVUAHTHE, given a flat 
contradiction to all their assertions on that subject. 
The continuance of the war,” ſaid the orator on 
the eve of the annihilation of the last constitution, 
* is chiefly owing to the want of a wise, fixed, and 
* truly Republican system of diplomacy among 
* ourselves. If we wished to establish such a sys- 
** tem, and to conclude treaties of peace, what se- 
„ curity would there be for their observance, in the 
present state, of our political organization! 2” 

& Previous to the 18th Fructidor (Sept. Ath, 1797) 
the Government exhibited to forcign Powers, 
« every ſymptom of a precarious existence, and 
*« they accordingly refused to treat withit. After that 
6 great eyent, the whole power of the state being 
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* centered in the Directory, treaties of peace were 
« gpeedily broken; the Directory, after having 
stricken terror into all Europe, and destroyed, at 

their pleasure, a number of governments, inca- 
pable either of carrying on the war or making a 
peace, were A br, with a breath on the goth 
of Prairial. Thus, judging only from notorious 
& facts, the French Government must be considered 
© ag having nothing fixed, either in respect of men 
or things.” The French revolutioniſts have, 
throvgh the whole of this political contest, thus sup- 
ped their enemies with weapons to combat their 
riends and advocates, who, notwithstanding such 
ungrateful return, still continue, with the most dis- 
interested zeal, to plead their cause with undi- 
minished ardour. 

It is to be hoped that the freedom of my obser- 
vations will not again expose me to the vengeance of 
those professed Friends to the Freedom of the 
Press,“ who, like the revolutionary patriots of 
France, would fain limit the enjoyment of fregdom 
to their friends, and take it from their enemies. 
Two years have now elapsed since I published & 4 


«© Short Address to the Members of the Loyal Assoct- 
< ations, on the present State f Public Affairs.“ 
Lord LAupERDALE's name being incidentally men- 


tioned in this Address, which was a mere vehicle for 
information which 1 had received from the Conti- 
nent, and which Ideemed of importance to the . 


In this Address I published lists of the Directories; which 
'4he French Government had Kindly provided for their embryo 
children, the future Republics of England, Scotland, and Ire- 

land. These lists were, of course, treated as fabulous by the 
Jacobins, but I know not what their feelings were, if they saw, 

as they might have seen, ina French Paper, printed many months | 
aller, au acknowledgement that Directors had really been . 
| nated 
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of his ſrien 


wn }F 


his Lordship immediately conceived the laudable | 
design of prosecuting me for a libel; though it 


would certainly have puzzled a much wiser head than 
his to discover any thing of a libellous nature in the 
Tract. But my presumption in daring to impeach 


the wisdom of the party, on various occasions, was 


not to be pardoned. Consultations were according- 
ly held at Wooburne, and in Town, on the propriety 


and expediency of instituting this important ſuit. 


The noble owner of the noble mansion at Mooburne 
protested against the measure, and his Lordship was 


left in a minority. But this, having long been his 


fate, he displayed his usual perseverance, his usual 
contempt of arguments that thwarted his views and 
opposed his wishes, and magnanimously resol ved to 
proceed. Some observations, however, which, on 
hearing of his Lordship's determination, I thought 
proper to add to a new edition of the Tract, had u 


a greater effect on him than all the persuasions of his 


friends. It is probable he was induced to refer to a 
case, which had recently been tried in the Court of 
King's Bench, Williams v. Wright, and therefore 
abandoned his purpose. The opportunity, how- 
ever, appeared too good to be lost; such a culprit 
could not be suffered to escape with impunity; and 


the same obstacle which prevented his Lordship's 


pursuit might not impede the progress of another 


nated. for two, at least, of these Republics, and two of their 
names specified, one of which only, I admit, corresponded with the 
list transmitted to me. I omitted the fifth name, in the list of the 


Irish Directors, © from motives which even the rankest Jacobin 


in the country must respect.“ The omission was owing to the 


impending trials at Maidstone, and I now request the readers of | 


that Address to supply it by the insertion of the name of Axrhun 
O' Cox x oR; who can, at this time, receive no possible injury from 
tlie publication of the honour intended for him by his friends at 
Paris, though it may possibly raise a blush on the cheeks of some 
45 in England. 
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plaintiff, The Tract was conned over again ; tis 


name of M'CL.zop was discovered, without any 
christian name, or distinction whatever, *tis true; 
but no matter, there could be but oye M' Cleod in 


the kingdom, and he was a member of the party; 
and, thus, to my utter astonishment, was I served 


with a writ in the name of General M*Ctxop, who, 
I believe, was brought up from the Highlands of 
Scotland for the purpose, and of whom I had, most 
assuredly, never heard nor thought, since the pre- 
ceding election at Milbourne-Port. This action was 
brought* (in direct contradiction to the opinion of 
Serjeant LR BLanc, who had been consulted on the 
occasion) before Trinity Term, 1798; and, anxious 


to forward the ends of justice, I instructed my attor- 


ney to admit the publication, and to abridge the pro- 
ceedings as much as possible, in order that it might 
be brought to trial in the sittings after that Term.— 
The declaration, however, still remains to be filed! 


The consistency of such attempts to check the 


freedom of discussion with the avowed professions 
of these boasted champions of the liberty of the 
press, I leave it to their friends and admirers to 
reconcile. I only notice it here as being a part of 
2 systematic plan which had been formed, but the 
execution of which was prevented by a failure in 


the first attempt. From a recent publication, I 


learn that, after the strange decision of the last 
House of Commons, respecting Mr. RREVES, the 
party had it in contemplation to form an Inquisi- 
torial Committee, for the purpose of instituting 
prosecutions against such writers as should pre- 


It was first resolved to bring the action against my publisher, 
in avowed revenge for the prosecutions - which the Attorney 
General had instituted against the publishers of some seditious 
works with whom the party chose to make a common cause! 


SUIMNE 
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sume to Ae in opinion from them on great poli- | 


tical questions, or to consider the origin of govern- 
ment and the frame of, our constitution in a diffe- 


rent point of view from that in which they had 


been accustomed to regard them. Libels on the Re- 
volution, in 1688, which had furnished an ample 
theme for declamation, in the discussion to which I 
have adverted, were, of course, to be considered by 


these literary inquisitors (who; be it observed, had | 


invariably stigmatized, as spies and informers, all 
the Members of the Loyal Associations against Re- 
publicans and uae Teng in 1792), as crimes of the 
first magnitude. The restrictions which the impu- 
tation, or, rather the invention, of se strange a crime 
must necessarily impose on every bistorian of that 
important epoch, did not appear to them to be of 
sufficient importance to require any change or mo- 
dification of their principle, Such a; systematized 
tyranny over the minds of Englishmen (of English; 


men, too, who professed their admiration of the con- 


stitution as it now exists, and who avowed them- 
selves enemies to innovation) as these British sena- 
tors proposed to introduce into a British House of 
Commons, would have been truly worthy the Na- 
tional Convention of France, or the still more 9p. 


Pressive system of her First Consul, in respect of 
the Press, 


In examining this new species of offence (for the 
nature and definition of which the student would 


search the statute book in vain) it would seem, that 


no greater libel on the revolution could be penned 
or uttered, than the declaration that that momen- 
tous event was not the work of the nation, that it 
was atchieved in contradiction to the feelings, the 


bew ak, and the wishes of the majority, in num- 


s, rank, and property; and that it was, literally, 
„ 
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to use a homely phrase, crammed down the throat; 
of the people. If any opinion delivered, or fact 
stated, respecting this revolution, can be deemed li- 
bellous, such a declaration as this would be the gross- 
est of all libels, because it would be tantamount to 
an assertion, that it was a Jacobin revolution, in 
which the powerful minority tyrannized over the 
weaker majority ;—and were I to make an assertion 
of this nature, I should, I apprehend, not only rouse 
the indignation of the Whig Club, and call forth 
the vengeance of Lord LAUDERDALE (whose mis- 
representations I may detect, whose ignorance I may 
expose, and whose errors I may correct, but whose 
irascible disposition I have not the smallest wish to 
provoke) but I should incur the pointed censures of 
many zealous friends to the constitution and go- 
vernment, who might think that this broad unqua- 
lified proposition had a tendency to shake the ba- 
sis of those inestimable advantages which, under the 
blessing of Providence, we are permitted to derive 
from the existing institutions of the country. On 
this point, all my adversaries will, no doubt, agree; 
and there would, I conceive, be very little difference 
of opinion among them, as to the degree of punish- 
ment that should be inflicted on so atrocious an 
offender. But I have no cause for apprehension 
on this score, for I certainly have never committed 
such an offence; even Mr. REEVEs himself was not 
accused of having advanced so extraordinary a posi- 
tion in the pamphlet imputed to him; and it, un- 
questionably, is not to be found in his admirable 
history of the English law, nor in any of his other 
productions which have fallen under my notice. 
What Tory, then, what High-Churchman, will it be 
asked, has been so audacious as to come forward 

with a proposition so revolting to the sense, so re- 
"OR "TAR pugnant 


* 
pugnant to the feelings of the nation? The proposi- 
tion has, indeed, been advanced, and that recently; 
but neither by a tory, a high-churchman, nor yet an 
Anti- Jacobin ;---but-by a meraber of the Whig· Club 
and a leader of opposition. In the report of the 
debate, in the House of Commons, on Thursday the 
20th of February, 1800, I read the following de- 
claration, imputed to Mr. Sheridan. The majority 
of the nation at that period (in the reign of King 


illiam) were JAcoBiIT ES“ — that is friends to the 


monarch who had been declared to have abdicated 
the throne, and enemies to the reigning family--- 
* The JacoBirEs were composed of the nobility, 
* the landed interest, and were formidable in their 
principles and opposition to King William.”'--- 
Here then is an unequivocal declaration that, im- 
mediately after the revolution, and, of course, at 
the very period of the revolution itself, the majority 
of the people, in population and property, were ad- 
verse to the measure. If this were, indeed, the fact, 
it would be a revolution on Jacobinical principles ; 
and though I cannot admit Mr. SutrIDAN to be 
a. fit expounder of English history for the nation 
at large, he may fairly be supposed to speak the 
sentiments of his immediate associates respecting 
this particular event; and thence, we may, per- 
haps, be enabled to account for the zeal of the 


present heterogeneous meeting, ycleped the Whig 


Club, in retaining their standard toast The glo- 
rious revolution 1688“. though at direct variance 


with its new companion —“ the sovereignty of the 


people. a 
How Mr. SukRI DAR would have contrived to 
escape the vengeance of the Inquisitorial Com- 
mittee, (of which I believe he was to have been a 
member) had it been established and PEPIN 
| T2 am 
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f am at a loss to imagine. Far be it from me how - 


ever to admit, that a man has not a right to ad- 


vance, in the way of cool and dispassionate argu- 
ment, any opinion which he may entertain of any 
public event in our history; provided its promul- 
gat ion has not an evident and direct tendency to 
excite public commot ions, to lessen the respect 
of the people for the laws which they are bound 


to obey, to loosen the ties of subordination, 


and consequently to dissolve the bonds of so- 
ciety. But, I trust, Mr. Suzr1DAn will be more 
cautious in his future endeavours to restrict in 
others the use of that right which he exercises with 
so much freedom himself. From the collision of 


opposite sentiments, produced by calm and fair | 


discussion, the sparks of truth may be truly said 
to elicit; but wisdom and expediency seem 
alike to sanction, in all political investigations at 
this awful crisis, the adoption of one general basis; 
the opposition of practice to theory, of expe 
rience to speculation. Neither a Jacobin nor a 


Jacobite (though heaven forbid I should confound 
the two descriptions of men), the object of all the 


suggestions which I have, at various times, ventured 
to obtrude upon the public attention, has been the 
preservation of all those institutions of which we daily 


and hourly, see and feel the advantages :—advantages 


which we cannot fail to appreciate, whether we try 
them by the positive test of actual enjoyment, or 
by a comparative consideration of the state of 


other countries. It is my fervent wish, that we may 


continue most rigidly to adhere to the wise measures 
of our ancestors, where adherence is productive of 
a certain good, and innovation only promises a pre- 
carious advantage. I do not think we are wiser, I 
am sure we are not better, than our fathers; it is 


with 
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with pain, therefore, and apprehension, that I wit- 
ness some occasional deviations from their conduct 
and principles, which only serve to convince me 
that we shall advance in vanity, in proportion as we 
recede from virtue. The omission of the annual 
sermon at Westminster, on the 30th of January 
last, affords no proof of improvement, either in 
religious zeal or political wisdom. Is this the 
time for weakening those salutary impressions, 
which the contemplation of a monarch murdered 
his subjects must excite ? Is this the time for 
diminishing that horror at the violation of allegi- 
ance which tends to fix the wavering and confirm 
the weak ? Is this the time for dispensing with 
the public repentance of a contrite nation; la- 
menting the sins of their fathers which “heir reli- 
gion tells them “will be visited on their children 
* to the third and fourth generation;” or to give 
up the great example exhibited to the inhabitants 
of Europe, on this solemn day of expiation and 

atonement? | 
If it were purely accidental, the neglect is culpable ; 
but if intentional, it cannot be too severely reprehend- 
ed“, as it exhibits one of those compromising encou- 
| | | ragements 


* have heard that an attempt has been made to justify this 
omission, by one who ought to know better, on a plea not less 
extraordinary than false, that the less that is said about the cha- 
racter of the pious prince, for whose murder the piety of our an- 
cestors deemed it necessary to atone by an annual expiation, the 
better. Ignorance alone could give birth to such a reflection on 
the character of our first Charles; and happy, most happy is it, 

for himself, if the individual in question, can 3 say, 
that he discharges all the religious and moral duties of a christian 
and a man, with the same conscientious scrupulosity, 3 
whatever political errors he may have committed at one perio 
of his reign, uniformly marked the conduct of that virtuous and. 
persecuted monarch. Besides were his character less excellent, 


it 
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ragements which, I am sorry to say, the champions 
of religious and moral order so frequently give to 
their adversaries, by so far countenancing their 
principles. The danger of such compromises, to 
say nothing of the disgrace which attaches to them, 
must be obvious to every man, who considers the 

effects of the temporising policy adopted by the 
cabinet of Louis XVI. at the commencement of the 
revolution. Such conduct disgusts many friends, 
but converts no enemies. Those who are adverse 
to our establishments, whether in church or state, 
will loudly applaud our liberality, in every sacrifice 
which we make to their prejudices, but their hos- 
tility will still preserve its genuine character, fixed 
and unchangrable. Every point which we concede 
will only be used as a plea for some farther con- 


cession; and it will be found that in exact pro- 


portion as we weaken our own grounds of defence, 
we shall strengthen their means of attack.---Let 
us then remain a firm, compact, and united body, 


for the preservation of our establishments, and of 


those religious usages and customs, which have 
grown out 6f them, and which at once derive pro- 
tection from, and extend protection te, them. 
Let us defend them, with a determined spirit, 
against the weakness of friends and the strength of 
foes. Let us resist even the most feeble attempt 
at invasion or encroachment, sedulously avoiding all 


it would be the height of arrogance aud presumption in us to im- 

ch the wisdom of our ancestors by the abolition of a religious 
custom which has been uniformly observed, for near a century 
and a half;—and that, too, at a time when the Gallic regicides 
have instituted an annual festival for the celeb ation of the murder 


of their Sovereign | ! The contrast was, indeed, humiliating to 


the advocates of France; and, perhaps, the omission was influ- 
enced by a spirit of Christian humility, which shuddered at the 
idea of exalting us above our neighbours. 


relaxation 
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relaxation of discipline or doctrine; strenuously 
guarding against a treacherous alliance with enmity 
in the garb of friendship; and carefully discritninating 
between toleration and encouragement. Let us di- 
ligently shun the approaches of that false shame 
which too frequently leads us to yield up to the 
raillery or reproaches of others our own sense of 
propriety. Let us rather subject ourselves to the 
censures of our opponents, for the retention 'of 
prejudices, whether political or religious, than to 
the reproaches of our own conscience, for the sacri- 
fice of principle. By a strict observance of these 

lain rules, we shall, in my humble apprehension, 
Pest discharge our duty to our KIR, our Coux- 
TRY, and our Gor. 


March 11th, 1800. 
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THE EARL OF LAUDERDALE. 2 


Un ecrit clandestin n'est pas d'un honnete homme; 


Quand q; attaque quelqu'un, je le dois, et me nomme. 
| Gresser. 


MY LORD, 


I SHALL not trouble your Lordship or the 
public with an apologetical preface; the object of 
this letter will be sufficiently explained by its con- 
tents ; the motives which have induced its publi- 
cation are of little consequence. Declarations of 
inability are but ill calculated to excite attention; 
and they come with a very bad grace indeed, from 
one who, in the full presumption of self-confi- 
dence, disdains to court the approbation which he 
aspires to command *, Of all the different species 
of affectation, few appear so contemptible or dis- 
2 as the affectation of humility; which, far 

m bespeaking the absence of pride, generally 
betrays an excess of vanity. When I see a man 
preface the discussion of an important point, by an 


* See the introduction to Lord Lauderdale's Letters, p. 4. 
B | avowal 
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avowal of his incompetency to the task which he 
has voluntarily undertaken to perform, I feel strong- 
ly inclined to give full credit to his acknowledge- 
ment, and to believe that he has, without intending © 
it, justly appreciated the extent of his own talents. 

It is not my intention to usurp the critic's office, 
by entering into a critical analysis of your style, 
diction, and phraseology; I mean to confine my- 
self to some. few observations on different parts of 
your work, which exhibit inconsistencies that ought 
to be reconciled, errors that call for exposure, and 
misrepresentations that require correction. Were 
I to include ignorance in the list of defects, I 
should not exceed the truth. This is free language, 
my Lord; but you have set me the example; it 
suits the nature of the times.“ -I shall first notice 
such of your remarks as relate to France. 

You are, I believe, the only writer on the sub- 
ject of the French Revolution, who has attempted 
to justify an approbation of that fatal event, by 
stating the destruction of the old government of 
France to be essential to the security of England. 
Considering this as a stroke of address, it commands 
admiration; since it tends to the reconciliation of 
principles apparently irreconcileable ; but it was 
certainly necessary to es/ablish your position be- 
fore you availed yourself of it as a ground of argu- 
ment. You do not, however, think it necessary 
even to discuss the point ; contenting yourself with 
a few general asseftions unfounded in fact, and con- 
tradicted by experience. The restless spirit of in- 
trigue that marked the ancient government, and 
„ that habit of the love of military glory and en- 
« terprise which was entwined with the monarchy 
« of France,” seem to constitute the only basis 


of _ 


— 


* | 
of your opinion. But did that spirit and that 
habit really tend to destroy our national secu- 
rity? Does not history prove the very reverse 
to have been the fact? Does it not shew that 
a consciousness of the jealousy and disposition 
of our natural rival has ever superinduced a de- 
gree of vigilance and exertion highly conducive 


to the national welfare? And, notwithstanding 


the numerous wars in which we have been engaged 
with France, had we not, during the existence of 
the monarchy, attained to a degree of prosperity, 
unexampled in the annals of nations? Undoubted- 
ly we had; and your Lordship is compelled to ac- 
knowledge the truth of the assertion, when, con- 
trasting the blessings of peace with the calamitics 
of war, you expatiate' with energy on the prospe- 
rous state of this country previous to the com- 
mencement of the present contest. | 

The spirit of emulation which is generated by 
the existence of a powerful rival, imparts new v1- 
gour to the body politic: it operates as a salutary 
Stimulus to the constitution, gives strength to the 
Sinews, communicates energy to the nerves, and 
rouses into action all the dormant faculties of the 
soul. I should not deserve to be ranked in the 
class of human beings, did 1 not deplore the mise- 
nes of war; did I not lament the calamities which 
of necessity result from a state of hostility ; did 
not my heart bleed at the interruption of domestic 
happiness, at the pangs of domestic sorrows; but 
reverence for that Being, without whose permission, 
we are taught to believe, not a sparrow falls, for- 
bids me to question the wisdom of his dispensations, 
and teaches me to restrain the impetuous sallies of 
passion, to check the bursting murmurs of indigna- 
tion, and patiently to submit to what we consider 
6 WY: as 
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as evils, which are doubtless suffered to exist for 


wise and beneficial purposes, though the cause and 


end of their existence alike elude the Srasp of hu- 
man reason, | 


ce The wa $ of Heav'n are dark and intricate, _ 
«« Puzzled in mazes, and perplex'd with errors, 
Our understanding traces them in vain, 


Lost and bewilder'd 1 in the fruitless nn: th 


But admitting, my Lord, by way of ee 
chat the intriguing and warlike spirit of the old 
government of France was really so pregnant with 
— A to this country as you seem to apprehend, 
let me ask, whether the change which succeeded its 
dissolution was, of such a nature as to effect the 
destruction of that spirit, and to engender a dispo- 
sition more favourable to the interests and general 
welfare of England? You pretend not to assert 
that the spirit of which you complain was confined 


to the administration; on the contrary, you say, 


that it iwariably existed, whatever might be the 
© character of the monarch on the throne, or the 
* statesmen. that surrounded him, '.--of course, 
ou acknowledge, that its existence was wholly 
independent both of the sovereign and his ministers. 


It must, therefore, have pervaded the people at 


large, who---1f your own agSertions may be cre- 
dited---have retained. all the noxious habits which 


they contracted under the ancient system. The 


new order of things, introduced at the revolution, 
was certainly better calculated to nourish than to 
suppress the military spirit of the French; ex- 
empted from the benefical restraints to which they 
had been for ages accustomed, released from all the 


salutary checks imposed on their native impetuosity 


by the wisdom of their ancestors, was it reasonable 
| to 
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to expect, that they would spontaneously place a 
curb on their passions, and, in contradiction to 
their conduct on former occasions, when a tempo- 
rary dissolution of government had enabled them to 
exhibit the most unbounded ligentiousness, the 
most savage ferocity of manners, subject their actions 
to the guidance of reason and the influence of 
justice? 

How could you, for a moment, be induced to 
believe, that the demagogues of the day would not 
endeavour to avert the eyes of the multitude, from 
internal disasters, sufferings, and misfortunes, by 
the exhibition of trophies and standards taken from 
a conquered foe, nor seek to make them forget the 
desolation of the French territory by the acquisition 
of foreign states? The only pledge of their modera- 
tion you were able to produce, was the pompous 
declaration, that France renounced all projects of 
future conquest. Alas! my Lord, why did you 
not listen to the French Royalists? They would 
have told you—“ They rob us of our property, 
reduce our houses to ashes, and massacre our 
“ families with impunity; while the decrees of the 
Assembly breathe nothing but respect both to 
* property and persons. The perfidious wretches 
*« promulgate maxims of morality, which they 
* daily violate in their conduct to individuals. 
* Thus do they promise peace to the world, in or- 
der to lull the powers of Europe into a false secu- 
** rity, that when an opportunity shall occur, they 
* may attack them with a better prospect of 
e $uccess*,” 

| Your 

Lettre A My Lord Lauderdale, par un Gentillomme Frangois.” 

The author of this pamphlet, Whose motto I have adopted, is A 
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Your Lordship must certainly have Abet it for 
granted, that the military spirit of the French was 
derived from the form of their government; and 
have thence inferred, that the destruction of the 


latter must effect the suppression of the former. 


But here your premises are as false as your conclu- 


sion is unfounded. By reading the history of 


France, you would be enabled to trace the origin 
of this martial spirit; not to the founder of the 


Capetian race, not to the, father of the Carlo- 


vingian Dynasty, nor yet to the parent of the Me- 
rovingian line; but to a period still more remote: 
you would find it existing previous to the foundation 
of the monarchy ; and it may indeed be safely 
averred, that the martial spirit of the people rather 
influenced the form of government, than that the 
form of government gave rise to the martial spirit 
of the people. 


Your acknowledgment, that © The continued 


love of warfare,” existed independent of the cha- 
racter of the monarch, or of his ministers, leads 
to the admission of another point, equaily hostile 


to the general tenor of your arguments: for it sug- 


gests, that wars might have been undertaken by 
the French, which not only did not originate with 


government, but which were absolutely disap- 


proved by it; and, consequently, that the so- 
vereign, whom you represent as an absolute prince, 


Desessarts, a French officer, who has set his Lordship an example 


of candour, which, it is much to be wished, he would conde- 


scend to follow. Many of the defective parts of his Lordship's 
letters are ay mn with ingenuity, and the ignorance of the no- 


ble writer is frequently displayed in a strong point of view. Jam 


happy to embrace this opportunity of paying a public tribute of 
justice to M. Desessarts, who unites the manners of a gentleman 
with the accomplishments of a Scholar, 


might 


* 
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Ta 
might be constrained to sacrifice lus own sense of 


propriety, to the opinion, or even caprice, of his 
people. It was certainly not your intention to 


admit this; but, that attention to the subject 


which was requisite to authorize you to speak 
with decision, would have informed you, that it is 
not a mere logical deduction, but a case that has 


actually occurred. It 1s a fact, that the American 


war was undertaken at the instigation of the MER“ 
CHANTS of France; who, anxious to deprive their 
rivals of those sources of emolument, which the 
latter derived from their trade with America, urged 
the ministers to engage in that war, to which Louis 
the Sixteenth was known to be adverse. It was 
the war of the people; and a war more unjust in its 


motives, and more fatal in its effects, the annals of - 


the nation do not exhibit. 

One of the most successful modes of exciting 
sentiments favourable to the French Revolution, to 
which 1ts friends in this country have had recourse, 
has been the imputation of every vice creative of 
disgust to the old government of France. In the 
performance of this task, a scandalous neglect of 
candour, and even of truth, has been frequently 
displayed ; calumny has diffused her blackest ve- 
nom ; and exaggeration has exerted her most effec- 
tive powers. The most unfair mode cf arguing 

ex abusu ad uSUM, has been adopted ; excrescences, 
produced by time, have been represented as radical 
defects in the vital principle of the constitution; 
partial and innocuous privileges have been con- 
verted into general and oppressive exemptions; and 
g customs have been magnified into efficient 
ws 
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which he aspires to excel. 


ME 


That men who have neither consequence to sup- 
port, nor character to maintain, should become 
the willing propagators of fabricated tales, favour- 
able to the encouragement of popular prejudice, 
15 a circumstance that occurs too frequently to cre- 
ate surprise. But that a man, holding the rank 
which your Lordship holds, the head of a noble 
house, and a member of the British Senate, should 
afford the s4nction of his name to the misconcep- 
tions of the weak, or the misrepresentations of the 
wicked, is an event so little to be expected, as to 
justify our astonishment when it happens. 

You divide, with equal {berality and decorum, 
the nobility and clergy of France into two classes,— 
the profligate and the {yrannical. Those who fre- 
quented the court, you describe as men corrupted 
and debased by the mode of their education, and 
the manner of their lives ; and those who resided in 
the country, as men practiced in the exercise of 
village-tyranny, and accustomed to the enjoyment 
of privileges and exemptions, which fostered their 
pres and taught them to despise their inferiors.— 

am almost tempted to believe, that this horrid 
picture is not the production of your Lordship's 


pencil, but that it originally issued from the disor- 


dered brain of some democratical maniac. It is a 
miserable caricature; the features are all distorted; 
the shade is unrelieved by a single ray of light; 
and the whole performance betrays the impotent 
effort of a wretched dauber, disgracing the art in 
To quit metaphor the talent of discrimina- 

tion is not, it seems, to be placed in the list of your 
Lordship's endowments. © You disdain to descend 
to exceptions; and charitably involve, in one 
EY general 


4 
1 


general censure, two entire orders of the state. 1 
am not willing to compliment your understanding 
at the 1 your integtity; and atm therefore 
disposed to believe, that ignorance alone could have 
engendered so foul a calumny. I am warranted by 
much personal observation to affirm, that your 
charge, in its general application, is groundless. 
Having passed a considerable time in France, I had 
all the opportunities of observing the habits and 
manners of the people, which your Lordship could 
enjoy; and many from which it is more than pro- 
bable, that you were excluded. I lived in habits 
of intimacy with several of the since proscribed 
orders, whose reputation you have 0 wantonly 
attacked. I ranked among my friends, prelates, 
and village curates; persons attached to the court, 
and others who passed their lives in the country.— 


The result of my observations, made with no inat- 


tentive eye, biassed by no partiality, influenced by 
no prejudice, was the conviction, that as much 
true honour, rigid integrity, and genuine philan- 
thropy, were to be found in the nobility of France, 
as in the nobility of any other country: that the 
clergy, collectively, were excelled by their brethren 
itt no part of Europe, in fervent piety, purity of 
manners, and the practice, as men, of the precepts 
they promulgated, as ministers of religion. Both 
orders were alike charitable and humane. Excep- 
tions must of course be expected to occur to general 
observations of this description; but these excep- 
tions, I may safely affirm, did not exceed in propor- 
tion, what it would be necessary to make to similar 
observations on the same orders in other states.— 
We all know, that noblemen who disgrace their 
rank, and clergymen who dishonour their profes- 
sion, are unhappily to be found in every country. 
0 5 C | This 
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This is a tribute of justice, which I pay the more 
willingly, -as, in the present situation of the unfor- 
tunate persons, to whom it 1s due, no inducement 
to flatter can possibly be supposed to exist. 

It was natural to expect that the conduct of the 
nobility and clergy, since the fatal period of the 
Revolution, would have effectually secured them 
from the unjust imputation which you have urged 
against them. If their minds had really — 0 
corrupted and debased, as your Londdhip has been 


pleased to depict them, would they have made a 


voluntary sacrifice of their interest to their princi- 
ples? An over zealous desire of pecuniary exemp- 
tions, alone beneficial to the persons who enjoy 
them, as you represent those of the two proscnbed 
orders to have been, must originate in a spirit of 
avarice. Is it then to be credited, that men in- 


fected with that spirit would spontaneously sacri- 


fice their very means of subsistence, rather than 
abandon what constitutes no part of the enjoyments 
that conduce to the gratification of an avaticious 
mind? In short could the thousands who have ex- 
changed their friends, their families, estates, and 
connections, for poverty and exile, rather than 
incur the guilt of perjury, be actuated by a less 
worthy motive, than a high sense of honour, and 


a conscientious attachment to religious principles? 


And are such motives ever known to influence 
minds, interested, corrupted, and debased * To 
admit the. supposition would be to insult common 
sense, and to betray. the grossest Ignorance of hu- 
man nature | 

It is impossible to view, without disgust, the 
perpetual mis representations that mark your la- 
boured attempts to attach odium to whatever was 
connected with the monarchy of France. In your 


indis- 


n 


indiscriminate censure of the ancient magistracy, 
you remark, that they © looked with satisfaction 
at that extensive privilege of administering justice 
or injustice, over his people, which they had pur- 
chased from the — >= Thus 2 positively 
advance, that the Kings of France sold to the magis- 
trates, the privilege o of kdministering injustice! An 
assertion so prepostorous requires no comment; its 
object and tendency are too obvious to be mistaken. 
If expressions of loose import, subject to various 
constructions, and confined to no determinate ob- 
ject, be improper for men of rank and authority to 
use, how much more improper are all 7 N efforts 
ad captandum vulgus. 

Having charitably consigned to lating ignominy 
the higher order of the state, you proceed to com- 
ment, with equal candour, on the situation of the 
lower class of people, whom you represent as being 
totally destitute of property, as being, in many 
instances, robbed of a great proportion of the pit- 
tance they could earn, as rendered cruel in their 
nature, by the habitual want of feeling they had 
experienced on the part of their superiors, and sa- 
vage, from the oppress ions to which their minds 
had been trained.---A very striking picture, truly ! 
And a worthy companion to the preceding one] In 
order to illustrate your position, and to establish 
this universal wretchedness, which, by the magic 
of your pencil, is made to extend over the most 
beautiful, the most fertile, and, in appearance, at 
least, the most happy country in Europe; you quote 
some passages from the works of Mr. Arthur 
Young, because forsooth, (as you assert contrary 
to _ fact,) they were recommended by Mr. 
Reeves, and his association.“ I have, however, 
a right to infer, that the true reason of your 

C 2 contenting 
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beggars possessed the peculiar talent of adapting 


1 
contenting W with these extracts, was your | 
inability to adyance any thing more convincing in 
support of your assertions ;---whatever was your 
motive, I am authorized to consider you as baving 
adopted the facts they exhibit. 

A much smaller portion of sagacity than that 
which your Lordship 1s supposed to possess would 
enable any man to detect the gross absurdity of 
forming an idea of the situation of a country, —— 
the accounts of a beggar on the high road, (the 
authority referred to by Mr. Young). The object 
of such persons is to excite commiseration, and no 
arts which cunning can suggest, or necessity invent, 
are left unemployed for the accomplishment of 
their purpose. It is well known, that the French 


the form of their supplications to the humour of 
the persons they addressed, whenever, by entering 
into conversation, an opportunity was allowed them 


for discovering it. It would be no difficult mat- 


ter to discover, in a much less space of time than 
was requisite for ascending a long hill, the pecu- 


lar bent of Mr. Young's mind; his enquiries into 


the state of agriculture, taxes, os. would naturally 
give the withed for clue, and the consequence was 
such as might be expected. Who has not occa- 
sionally heard, in the most plentiful season, the 
beggar's habitual complaint of The hardness of 

the times,“ or the interested assertion of idleness, 
that, “ no work is to be had; when our manufac- 
tures found ample employment for every one dis- 
posed to work. Indeed, my Lord, the fabricated 


tale of a mendicant will afford but paltry materials 


for ascertaining the state of a nation. 

_ You also assert, through the medium of Mr. 

Young, that as country labour was 76 pay cent, 
cheaper 
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cheaper in France than in England, all those clas- 
ses, which depended on labour, were 76 per cent. 
less at their ease, worse fed, worse cloathed, and 
worse supported both in sickness and in health, than 
the same classes in England. But did it really not 
occur to your Lordship, that the establishment of 
a previous fact was indispensibly requisite to de- 
monstrate the truth of this assertion? Were you 
really so dull of apprehension as not to perceive that 
unless every article of consumption bore the same 
price in France as in England, the observation, 
destitute of a basis, must fall to the ground? And 
did you not know, that all the necessaries of life 
were to be purchased at a much cheaper rate in 
France than in England, I mean before the revo- 
lution? It is ridiculous to suppose, that men are 
less at their case, than persons of the same condi- 
tion in other countries, because they eat not the 
same food, and drink not the same liquor. I am 
convinced that the French peasants would have 
been as little inclined to propose an exchange of 
their $0oupe aur herbes, and their petit cidre, or petit 
vin, for the bread, and cheese, and beer, of our 
English rustics, as the latter would to accede 
to the proposal, if it had ever been made to them. 


With food as well the peasant is supply'd, . 
On Ida's cliff, as Arno's shelvy _ 4 22 

And though the rocky-crested summits frown, 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down, 


Among the specific instances of oppression, 
which you have selected from the travels of Mr. 
Young, whose pithy and laconic mode of de- 
scribing the state of a country, has, at least, the 
merit of originality, are some that are truly cu- 
rious. For instance, we are told that the . 
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of Argentan' pay for their cottages, iclüding all 
taxes and other charges, about two and twenty shil- 
lings a year, and have their fuel for the trouble of 
getting it! Will your Lordship condescend to 
point out any part of England, in which the pea- 
sants are accommodated at so cheap a rate? If you 
cannot find any place in which this 1s the case, 
will you explain your object, in selecting as an 
instance of oppression, what is certainly the very 
reverse? 


Again---* Sr. GEORGE. ---They eat buck-wheat 


made in very thin cakes, without leaven.” Pray, 


my Lord, what do the peasants of Scotland eat ? 
Bannocks, i. e. oatmeal made into very thin cakes, 
without leaven ; resembling, in durity and colour, 
a piece of dirty board. 

* PELLECOY. ---Poor women picking weeds into 
their aprons, to feed their cows with: —it con- 
*-yeys an idea of poverty, and want of employ- 


ment.“ 


You will certainly acknowledge, that in Scot- 


land, and, indeed, in most parts of England, few 
Poor women have cows to feed. How this circum- 


stance can be construed into a symptom of poverty, 
Jam at a loss to conceive ; nor am I less astonished, 
that Mr. Young should have considered that time 
as mis-spent, which was devoted to the purpose of 
clearing the ground from noxious weeds, and of 
providing food for so useful an animal, at no other 
expence, than the labour of getting it. 

„ FALAISE.- Live very badly, much of the bread 


E js barley and buck-wheat, and many have nothing 
else but this and water, unless cyder happens to 


5: be very cheap - their fuel, what wood they can 


1 * es 2 
The 
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The Scottish peasantry seldom, if ever, eat bread. 

Bannocks are their chief food. I have seen a far- 

mer in the highlands, whose house consisted of a 
single room, miserably thatched, with mud walls, 

and no floor, the fire lighted on the ground, and 

the only chimney a hole in the thatch, dine with 

his family, on bannocks, and a kettle of grease or 

- lard :---ore spoon served father and son, who alter- 
nately took a mouthful of grease, and a piece of 

4 ' bannock : their drink was water, their fuel peat 
| from the bogs. Mr. Young is incorrect in assert- 
ing that the Norman peasants had no wood but 

what they stole; for they had generally permission 

to cut wood for their own use in the woods of the 

lord on whose territory they resided. 

„ MoRLaix ToBrEsST.---Thepeopleof the coun- 

<« try are all dressed in great trowsers, like breeches; 

* many of them with naked legs, and most with 


ö ö * wooden shoes. — The women seemed from their 
| persons and features, to be harder worked than 
„ horses.“ | ; 


To adopt Mr. Young's stile from KELSO to 
JohN O'Groart's,—The people of the country, 
with few exceptions, are all dressed in a kind ot 
Short petticoat, that don't reach their knees, which 
| \ are quite bare.— I've seen a shepherd on the Gram- 
Mp Pion-hills, with no other covering than a tattered 
plaid, to screen him from © the pelting of the pi- 
tiless storm.“ The women seemed from their 

faces, to have neither soap nor water. 
* Lyons.—* A room for a manufacturer, 200 to 
« 300 livres, and house-rent, of all sorts, very dear: 
* 20,000 people are now (1790) starving; yet chari- 
< tres, of all sorts, do not amount to less than a 

* million of livres a year.” 


This 


to woeg Fa the peasantry, a portion of 


( 16 ] 
This is a most unfortunate quotation. for your 
Lordship ! The high price of house rent, at Lyons, 
affords an indisputable proof of the wealth of the 
town, and the flourishing state of the manufacto- 
ries, under the old government, for no alteration 
in the price, as fixed many years before, had yet 
taken place. While the starving thousands de- 
monstrate the blessed effects of that * Stupendous 


monument of human wisdom, and of human hap- 
piness,” TRR FRENCH REVOLUTION: —and the 
extent of the charities (little less than 42,0001.) 


sterling, per annum) exhibited a striking instance 
of * the habitual want of feeling,” which the peo- 
ple © had experienced on the part of their superi- 
org; and of © the oppression to which their minds 
had go long been trained ! ! P'—© OUT oF THINE - 
OWN MOUTH WILL I CONDEMN THEE.” 


*G-S 8 In 


Mr. Young himselſ has, in a subsequent publication, informed 
the public of the true causes of the distress experienced by the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Lyons. „I may venture to assert 
« with confidence, that every fabric wrought from foreign ma- 
« terials, euch as the whole business of Lyons, and a considerable por- 
« t ion of the woollen fabrics, are in absolute ruin; the masters 
« and undertakers, bankrupts or fled ; the workmen begging in 


« the streets, subsisting by charity, or wandering vagabond 


« banditti: the &rigands that infest the _ by endeavouring 

t eee they are 
<* unable fairly to earn. Such ts the lot which the new doctrines of 
&« equality have firoduced for Lyons, the second city in France, as well as 
numerous other places that once were flourishing,” —** Knock- 
ce ing brains out, does not set looms a-going ; nor does the exercise 
« of the pike in the guts of a mayor and his aldermen, bring 
Italian silks to Lyons, or Spanish wool to Louviers.” The ex- 
ample of France, a warning to Britain, P. 85. Mr. Young has, 
I know, contended, that the equality of 1792 differed essenti- 
ally from the equality of 1789 ; and relies, for the truth of his 
position, on the appellation bestowed by the French, on the for- 
mer year, which they distinguished as the rat of equality. That 
many members of the Constituent Assembly meant only to _ 


* 
6 pet oo ioey 


. 
1 adverting to the state of the lower classes or 
people in Scotland, it is very far from my intention 


tion the existenee of an equality of holitical rights, I am perfect! 
willing to admit; but 1 * 2 5 that the diet . 
numbers was to produce 3 y persuading the people, that 
they wete entitled to the establishment of an absolute and perfect 
equality, and that the deeree of the assembly must be so interpreted. 
ndeed it is notorious, that the institution of an agrarian law, 
was the general topic of conversation in many of the Provinces, 
and in some had been 5er:onsly frofroced. One of the most intelli- 
gent and able writers of the day, M. Rivarol, who published his 
political journal, in the-name of the Abbe Sabatier, speaking of 
the declaration of rights, says“ It contains a vague metaphy- 
«*gjcal doctrine, which the people found unintelhgible and un- 
% $ubstantial. It became necessary, therefore, in order to sa- 
« tisfy that imperious master, to descend from theory and prin- 
 _ © ciples the most abstract, to consequences and applications 
_ * the most material” of the sovereignty of tha people, and of rhe 
e ab vlute equality of men.” This —— wrote in 1789 and 1790. 
— Since the first appearance of this letter Mr. Young has, by the 
ublication of various useful and well written tracts, proved 
bimself a strenuous champion for the cause of social order against 
the levelling principles of republican France. But few minds 
ssess that combination of ingenuousness and fortitude, which 
as recently been displayed by a very able writer, on the ques- 
tion of an Union with Ireland, from whose pamphlet, I cannot 
resist the temptation of extracting the passage which has ex- 

torted from me this tribute of justice.— 

At the origin of the French revolution, I acknowledge, 
with shame and confusion, that I was rash, ought I to say 
iümpudent enough, to oppose my shallow judgment to the opi- 
nions of that great man, who took such a large and comprehen- 
sive view of human affairs; whose whole life was dedicated to the 
support of genuine liberty, which he best knew how to distin- 
guish from despotism assuming that name; who fought in her 
sacred cause against the oppressors of their species, whether in- 
vested with vice-regal government in India, or possessing su- 
preme power in Europe; who pointed out with prophetic 
wisdom the crimes which now desolate the civilized world in 
their seeds and first causes; whose eloquent indignation will for 
ever vindicate the majesty of justice against the chance of arms, 
and condemn the authors of the French revolution to the ever- 
lasting horror of mankind, notwithstanding the dazzling successes 
of its fanatic armies. - The only atonement I can make for my 
. preſumption is to conſess it, and to offer this slender tribute at 
the shrine which wisdom and 8 are preparing for theu votary 
8 0 in 
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to insinuate, that it arises, in the smallest depree, 


from the uncharitableness or oppression of their su- 


in the temple of Immortality. Some ignorant fanatics have raised 
a clamour about consistency, which would oppose a false shame 
to the progress of the human mind, and bind a man down to his 
first opinions, notwithstanding the increasing wisdom of years , 
and the new facts that may arise on theitheatre of the world. 
All propositions in politics, as well as in every other science, are 
abridged expressions of facts; and a person might as well begin 
a course of chymical experiments, resolving to be of the same 
opinion at the end he was at the beginning, as take a pride in 
preserving an uniformity of sentiment through a long succession 
of interesting events in the political world. A variety of causes 
have crouded more political instruction within these laat ten 

s, than is perhaps scattered over the rest of history; and 1 
cannot think highly of that mind which has remained stationary 
during the progress of the French revolution. But I cannot make 

f the apolggy, which I readily allowpis fair and candid in 
e heard avail themselvesSf it, that their de- 
testation of the French government and Principles, in the year 
1779, is perfectly consistent with their admiration of them ten 
years ago, since the thing is entirely changed; and that they 


alone are inconsistent, who, admiring what is called a monar- 


chy-then, admire what is called a republic now; and applaud 
with the same enthusiasm the snccesses of the French armies at 
present, and the ambitious military spirit which their govern- 
ment has displayed, as they at that period commended the pacific 
spirit the first Assembly was supposed to manifest in their entire 


renunciation of conquests (a). I make no such apology I frankly 


; | cConſess 


(a.) © In order to comprehend the nature of this uncalled for declaration, 
we must attend a little to the history of the French Revolution: The party 
which prevailed in the first Assembly was chiefly composed of metaphy- 
sicians, or, as they called themselves, philosophers, who came to the go- 
vernment of men and the conduct of great affairs, wild with all the crude 
Speculations which they had learnt in their closets. They considered human 
Society as a tabula rasa, on which they might scribble all their fantastic no- 
tions and ridiculous theories. Presumption is ever the characteristic of this 
set of men. The municipal law of France, composed partly of the old Ro- 
man civil law, and partly of the provincial customs of the kingdom me- 
thodized and applied to particular cases, by a succession of learned men, was 
one of the fust objects on which they exercised their spirit of philosophic 


legislation. They did not find it to agree with any of their theories. Ac- 


cordingly, by one sweeping decree, they abolished this system cf artificial 


equity which had grown up under the guide of experience by the accumulat- 


ed wisdom of ages. 'Thus they left individuals without any regulation in 
their private concerns, society without any of the ties or holdings which 
* keep 
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riors; I know the Scottish nobility and gentry to 
as. exempt from the disposition which generates 


— 


confess my error. I admired, in the year 1789, what I now 
think was at that time so far from admirable, that it was detes- 
table. I entertain sentiments in the highest degree hostile to the 
sect which predominated in the first Assembly of France. I 


think they planted the seeds of all the subsequent disorders. 


That specious philosophy, which, appealing to first principles, 
and superseding all positive institution, then seduced me by the 
Soothing cant of humanity (5) which it spoke, appears to me the 
Fs 1 D 2 7 prime 
keep it together: then arose the menof violence and blood, who, by a just 
dispensation of Providence, sent whole sets of these prating philosophers to 
the guillotine, Bold and barefaced robbery and murder entered by the breach 
which shallow speculation had made. Once the community was set loose 
from every restralnt of law and religion; men who were not amused by 
empty declamations, but went straight forward to. their purpose, of course 
prevailed, It is the arder of things in this confused and distracted state of 
society: Thucydides remarked it in ancient Greece; modern France affords 
another: terrible example of it: a Condorcet, a Brisot, a Verginaud, go be- 
fore—a Danton,” a Robespierre follow. . 

(5) It is remarkable that this cant of humanity has generally preceded the 
most savage cruelties. Nero lamented in the beginning of his reign, that he 
was able to write, as he was thereby compelled to sign the death-warrants of 
criminals. Robespierre, soon after he entered upon the public stage, pro- 
posed the abolition of the punishment of death. A work which that ex- 
tyrant Barrere published about two years ago, is extremely humorous in this 
respect ; that atrocious wretch, whose crimes have no parallel * in history, 
who is judged too bad for the Council of Elders or Youngsters (I forget which), 
speaks of the pure heart-felt satisfaction which he reserves for his declining 
years, when his heirs shall have grown grey under persecution, to read the 
vindication of his calumniated innocence in the circle of his weeping family. 


One would think we were perusing the language of virtuous discontent, com- 


ing from some venerable Cato retiring from the ingratitude of mankind. 
„The works of Rousseau have been very pernicious in this respect; they 
have taught the scoundrels of the preſent day to blend the jargon of ſentiment 


with the perpetration of the greateſt crimes.” 


See, for the odious mixture of libertinism and cruelty which marked 
& the government of this man, a ſhort pamphlet by one Villat. F an ex-juror 
of the Revolutionary Tribunal of Paris, published soon after the fall of 
« Robespierre.” | 


+ The Tract to which Mr. Moore here alludes is entitled, Les Causes 
Secrettes de la Revolution du Thermidor*” par Vilate, &c. There were various 
amphlets published about the same time which proved Voltaire's character of 
his countrymen—described as a mixture of the Ape and the Tiger—to be 
* accurate. Though the qualities of the Ape have, since the Revolu- 


tion, been too frequently eclipsed by those of an animal infinitely more odious 
and disgusting. 
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those vices, as any description of persons in any 
uarter of the globe; still less do I mean to infer, 
om the difference in their mode of living, and ex- 
ternal appearance, which prevails between the peo- 
le of that country, and those of England, and of 
rance, that the „e are less al their ease than 
the latter; a very superficial attention to the effects 
of habit on the human mind, will suffice to pre- 
vent the adoption of such hasty and unwarrantable 
deductions. My object is to shew, first That 
Mr. Young's construction, (which your Lordship 
has adopted, ) that the difference of the manners of 
the lower people, in different kingdoms, is solely 
to be imputed to government, stands contradicted 
by reason and fact. And secondly to prove that, 
if your Lordship's indignation be rauzed, or your 
commiseration excited, by the contemplation of 
similar objects, you might bave found a sufficient 
number of them at home, to engross your atten- 


tion, 
Having exposed the fallacy of relying on a beg- 
gar's tale, or such superficial observations as those 
above- noticed, for ascertaining the real state of a 
country, I shall now proceed to examine the va- 
lidity of some farther quotations adduced by your 
Lordship in support of your favourite position.— 
These are intended to prove, that the people were 


prime cause of all the massacres at which humanity shudders; 
and can find no palliative, but in the apologies of men who would 
excuse the cruelties of Nero, if he had bethought himself to call 
his government a republic, and his administration liberty. . 

These are the sentiments which I have not called up to serve 
the purpoge of the present day, but which I have proclaimed as 
my firm and ardent conviction for these three years past, to the 
knowledge of all my 'acquaintances—OZservations on the Union, 
Orange Associations, and other Subjects of Domestic Policy, with Reflections 
on the late Events on the Continent, By George Moore, Eſq. Bar- 
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oppressed by the onerous exaction of imposts, le- 
vied ade upon them ; and by the existence 
of feudal customs, originating in tyranny, and en- 


forced with rigour. 
«What must have been the state of the poor 
ts people paying heavy taxes, from which the no- 


e gravation of their misery, to see those who coul 
te best afford to pay, exempted, because they were 
* able /—The inrollments for the militia, which 
te the Cahiers call injustice without example, were 
another dreadful scourge on the peasantry 3 and, 
eas married men were exempted from it, occasion- 
* edin some degree that mischievous population, 
* which brought beings into the world, in order for 
« little else than to be starved. The Corvées, or - 
6 police of the roads, were annually the ruin of 
many hundreds of farmers; all these oppres- 
* sions fell on the Tiers Etat only; the nobility 
* and clergy baving been equally exempted from 
4 Tailles, Militia, and Corvees.” —— 

By adopting one part of ths quotation, my 
Lord, you have reduced yourself to an aukward 
dilemma, Either you were ignorant, that the pa- 
ternal heart of the murdered Louis, whose highest 
gratification consisted in his ability to contribute 
to the ease and welfare of his subjects, and sponta- 
neously dictated the necessity of abolishing the op- 
pressive custom of the Corvte, and that the bene» 
yolent monarch had, some years before the revolu- 
tion, made considerable adyances towards the ac- 
complishment of that desirable object; or you 
wilfully suppressed an important fact with a vie- 
to strengthen your argument. In the first case, the 
insufficiency of your information, arising, probably, 
from the Umitation of your 8 to one 2 a 
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cular' point, rendered you incapable of speakin 

with the tone of decision, which you have ventured, 
nevertheless, to assume, in respect of the laws and 
customs of France, under the old government; and, 
in the second, you have subjected yourself to the 
imputation of a wilful error, which the laws of your 
native country characterize in rather wuncourtly 
terms. ey | 
The on that the superior orders were 
exempted from the payment of taxes, because 
they were able,” is the most absurd and preposter- 
ous that ever entered the head of man. If ability 
to pay had been the ground of exemption, all, of 
whatever rank, who had acquired a competency, 
would of course have enjoyed the privilege, and 
we should have witnessed the curious example of a 
state, supported, exclusively, by those who. were 
unable to contribute to its support - Risum te- 
neatis ! 5 

But so much having been said to mislead the 
public, with respect to the nature and extent 
of the exemptions enjoyed by the privileged 
orders in France, it becomes necessary to offer 
a few explanatory remarks on the subject. Every 
body knows, that the nobility and clergy were 
possessed of certain privileges and immunities se- 
cured by the laws of the realm, and consecrated 
by the practice of their ancestors. The preser- 
vation of these constituted an essential part of 
their duty, inasmuch as the existence of the mo- 
narchy was closely connected with them. Mon- 
tesquieu says—* The abolitton of the preroga- 


, Falschood, in a large sense, is the fraudulent imitation os 


46 1firesston of truth, to the damage of another.“ —1heyerincifeles of 


the Lauf Scotland, Svo. p. 487, 
fe, tives 
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* tives of the nobility, clergy, and communities, 
é in a monarchical state, would lead to the speedy 
s establishment of a popular government, or else 
«of a despotic government “. -It was this con- 
sideration that induced the Tiers-Etat to display, 
in former times, at the convention of the States- 
General, the greatest anxiety to maintain the rights 
of the nobility and clergy, and humbly to suppli- 
cate their sovereign to suffer no invasion thereof, 
but to respect their franchises and immunities. 
Those men, who were unenlightened by the 
philosophy of the eighteenth century, knew that 
* A martial noblesse, to whom custom had inter- 
dicted the pursuit of any lucrative profession, 
< were ever ready to sacrifice their property, and 
* to shed their blood in the defence of their king 
* and country.” They knew that these exemptions 
* afforded bur a slender compensation for the fa- 
* tigues of war, and the necessity of neglecting 
their personal concerns, in order to attend to 
those of the state T.“ But a brief review of the 
principal taxes established under the old govern- 
ment will best explain the nature of such exemp- 
tions. 3 7 
The Vingliemes, which may be considered as 
an impost merely territorial, were paid alike by 
the nobility and the Tiers-Etat. A great part 
of the clergy was exempted, but the extent of 
their contributions, under a different form, con- 
stituted an ample equivalent. The duties upon 
the different articles of general consumption were 


* « De L'Esprit des Loix:” liv. 2. chap. 4.— How com- 
letely have the events of the French revolution confirmed the 
judicious observation of Montesquieu! 
| + M. Desessarts. 
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of course paid by all the consumers; and it will 
scarcely be contented, that the most opulent 
class bore the smallest part of the burthen. 
The only exceptions which subsisted were in the 
pays d Etat, such as Artois and Brittany, where 


the two first orders were exempted from pay- 
ing the tax upon liquors. But these exemptions 


will not be deemed very important- - viewed 


either with regard to the interest of the supe- 
— orders, or to the additional weight thereby 

imposed on the lower classes when it is known, 
that in the province of Artois they did not ex- 


ceed eight hundred guineas annually, even includ- 


ing the exemptions enjoyed by the privileged 


members of the Tiers-Etat. The nobility were 


subject to the poll-tax. 
Of the Tazles—the impost from which it has 


been falsely asserted the nobility and clergy 


enjoyed a total exemption—there were two spe- 
cies; the one personal, the other real; that 1s 
to say, in one part of the kingdom, the right 
of exemption was annexed to the property; in 
the other, to the quality of the proprietor; in the 
first case the privilege was equally enjoyed by 
every class of persons. The roturier, who was 
proprietor of a fief, was exempted as well as 
his tenants from the tax, while the gentleman, 
whose estate was holden by a different tenure, 


was obliged to pay it. In those provinces, where 


the other custom obtained, the exemption was 
confined to a certain extent of property, and to 
that only, while it continued in the actual occu- 
pation of the privileged person. But it very 


seldom happened, that. the French nobility kept 
oF. land in their own hands, and all the land 


that 
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that was let to farmers was chargeable with the 
tax, and of course it was then ultimately paid 
by the landlord, The same observations apply, 
with still greater force, to the clergy, who always 
let their estates. | 

Without entering into farther particulars, it 
will suffice to observe, that, by a formal decla- 
ration of M. Neckar to the constituent assemhly, 
it appeared that all the pecuniary exemptions, 
enjoyed by the privileged classes, did not exceed 
annually in value, seven millions of livres (some- 
thing less than two hundred and ninety-two 
thousand pounds); that the exemptions apper- 

taining to the privileged members of the Tiers: 

Etat, amounted to one halt of that sum; and 
that the Drais de Controle *, and the high capi- 
tation tax, (proportioned to their rank,) paid by 
the nobility and clergy, made ample amends to 
the revenue for the partial exemptions Which they 
enjoyed from other taxes. Thus, my Lord, the 
rash assertion, that the privileged classes, under the 
old government, did not contribute their por- 
tion to the support of the state, stands contradic- 
ted by one, whose competency to decide on the 
subject, no man will presume to deny! 

That the militia e the best constitutional 
defence of a state, few, I apprehend, will be 
disposed to doubt. In France that establishment 
was conducted nearly on the same principles as 

it is in England. The men were drawn by lat, 


* 


* The Controle was a duty imposed on 2 deeds; it was 
regulated by the sums specified in the deed, and the rank of the 


parties who subseribed it. So that noblemen, of course, paid a 
very high duty, when the inferior orders paid a very low one. 
Thus what the privileged classes gained by one regulation, they 
lost by another. . . 
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and were only called out a few days in a year, 
when they received regular pay. The nobility 
were certainly exempted from the risk of being 
drawn—and for the best possible reason — because 
most of them had commissions in the regulars, 
and such as had not were engaged in profes- 
sions that rendered it impossible for them to 
serve in the militia. The common people were 


undoubtedly averse from a system which sub- 


jected them to particular restraints, and, where 
interest or comfort was the sacrifice required, 


were loth to admit the validity of arguments 


which tended to impress them with a just sense 
of the duty which they owed to their country. 
But if such aversion were to be deemed a suf- 
ficient reason for abolishing all regulations to 
which it applies, few states, I apprehend, would 


find the means of support in time of peace, or 
of defence, in time of war. The universal de- 


stroyers of France, however, made the experi- 
ment, and abolished the militia; but its suppres- 
sion was speedily followed by the establishment 
of a military conscription, which one of the po- 
pular leaders, Du Bois de Crance, found it neces- 
sary to propose 

It might naturally have been expected, that 
the exemption of married men from the effects of 
the militia laws would at least have escaped the 
censure, indiscriminately bestowed on the ex- 
emptions enjoyed by the privileged classes; since 
it displayed a proper determination to sanction 
no interruption of domestic happiness, but such 
as the welfare of the state indispensibly required. 
But it did not suit your plan to allow the smallest 
degree of merit to any of the laws, regulations, 


or institutions, which subsisted under the old go- 


vernment 
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vernment. Your Lordship, however, would do 
well to .explain—and the author, whose argu- 
ments you adopt in support of your own system, 
is surely entitled to this mark of attention— 
how © the. enrollments for the militia” could 
tend to occasion a mischievous population, for 
it must certainly appear to every fan man, who 
has no pretension to philosophical acquirements, 
that, if the enrollments had not taken place, the 
married men would have continued to propagate 
their species exactly in the same proportion! 
The fact is, that the enrollments and the exemp- 
tions are confounded, in the construction of 
this curious sentence, alike remarkable for its 
elegance and accuracy, and it could not be ex- 
pected that you should have the judgement to 


correct errors, which you have not the sagacity 
to perceive. 


I have little doubt, but that one of your 


principal inducements to undertake the pious 
task of rendering the nobility of France objects 


of execration to your countrymen, was a wish 


to shew, that the same principles which were 
employed to sanction their abolition, would not 
apply to the suppression of the English aristocracy. 
But the establishment of this point would, un- 
fortunately, require more argument than you 
have bestowed on it, and even more than is 


contained in your Shoe book. Admit but the 


principle on which the French revolutionists 
have acted, either in the suppression of aristo- 


cracy, or in the abolition of monarchy, and 
you will soon find yourselves destitute of r 


to resist its general application. Could any in- 
fatuation lead us to acknowledge the . 
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bf those Pleas which have reduced the House of 
Bourbon, to its present unhappy situation ; I much 
fear, we Should very soon have cause to trem- 
ble for the political existence (at least) of the 


House of Hanover. Lou should recollect, my 
Lord, that when Montesquieu so strenuously 
maintained the necessity of a nobility in a mo- 
narchical government, he had the French noblesse 
immediately before his eyes; he knew the precise 
extent of their privileges, and the degree of in- 
fluence which they possessed in the political scale; 
and yet he never attempted to except France from 
his general observation. 


Such of your assertions, on the state of the 


be component parts,” of the French nation, as are 


unsupported by argument, 1 shall not stop to no- 
tice ; but shall consider them as “ verba et voces, 
8 nihil.” You observe, from Mr. 
Young, again—that the exactions of the seigneur 
from his vassals were enormous; and cite a num- 
ber of ancient customs—the dregs of the feudal 
system, —which are termed “ the Yortures of the 
5 in Bretagne.” But you ought to have 

nown that there exists not in the whole kingdom 
of France, a single custom which could justify the 


application of such an expression. All the feudal 


customs of that description were so obsolete, that 
I believe scarcely a single instance of their being 
enforced is to be found in any of the most ancient 
historians;—nor were they by any means peculiar 


to France, since, in most countries, where the feu- 


dal system has prevailed in its utmost vigour, for 


any length of time, similar vestiges of the barba- 


rism ot the early ages of society may easily be 
raced. 
Tt 
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It would not be amiss, my Lord, to advert to 
the origin of these customs, which it has, of 
late, been 50 much the fashion to revile. We 
should then find, that to them we are indebted 
for that diffusion of property, which so essentially 
tends to promote the welfare and prosperity of a 
State, When the original proprietors of land ceded 
a part of their estates to their vassals, they had un- 
doubtedly a right to propose any terms which they 


thought proper; since it was optional with the 


vassal, either to accept or reject them. Some ex- 
acted a certain proportion of the produce of the 


land which they ceded; others required that the 


tenant should cultivate a part of the land, which 
the Lord retained in his own possession; others 
again demanded, that the vassal should, at his own 
expence, maintain the roads, on the Lord's estate ; ; 
keep his house in repair; or supply him with a 
given quantity of provision. Then, as now, there 
were some Lords more actuated by caprice, than 
governed by reason, and these frequently exacted 
the observance of some ridiculous custom, condu- 
cive to the gratification of their particular whim. 
Subject to the terms imposed, the vassal possessed 
his estate, and transmitted it, with the same in- 
cumbrance, to his posterity; while the property of 
the Lord was also transmitted to his posterity, ac- 
companied by the advantages derived from the pay- 
ment of those quit-rents, or the observance of 
those customs, which were originally proposed by 
the landlord and accepted by the tenant. If the 
latter failed to fulfil tlie terms of his contract, the 
former had an indisputable right to resume his 
lands. All feudal rights of this description consti- 
tuted a part of the lawful property of the Lord; 
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and the nien to which they were attached, when 
offered for sale, were purchased at a price that bore 
some proportion to che number and value of those 
rights. 

It is not every custom which appears opPress1ve 
to a foreigner that really is so. The bannalite, gr 
custom which compelled the inhabitants of certain 
districts to grind their corn 1n a particular mill, or 
bake their bread in a particular oven, belonging to 
the Lord, has been considered and cited as an in- 
Stance of oppression. But it has frequently hap- 
pened, that the Lord has wished to resign this 
onerous privilege, and the inhabitants have com- 
pelled him to retain it; and the peasants, in differ- 
ent places have expressed their regret at its 
abolition by the constituent assemblyꝰ . The fact 
is, that the price to be paid for grinding and bak- 
ing was fixed ages ago, and was, of course, greatly 
inadequate to the labour, and other necessary ex- 
pences, attending such establishments, in more 
modern times. The edicts, prohibiting weeding 
and hoeing, lest the young partridges should 
be disturbed and others, for preserving the 
game, quoted by your Lordship, are, indeed, 
to be found in the collection of the ancient feudal 


institutions in France, but, at the period of the 


revolution, © they were neither enforced, nor was 
it possible to enforce them.“ The only places 
in which every thing was sacrificed to the preserva- 


tion of the game were those grounds which had 


been reserved by the royal family for their own 
amusements; and there the farmers experienced no 
hardships, for their rents were proportioned to the 
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losses to which they were subjected, and every 
thing destroyed was regularly paid for. 

Having thus removed the basis of your arguments 
on the relative situation of the nobility and com- 
mon people in France, I might be justified in giving 
no other answer than an unqualified contradiction 
to the preposterous assertion, that the nobles were 
„ jijgolated from the rest of the state, and that their 

« privilege alone consisted in the power to oppress: 
but I chuse to let one of that proscribed body, 
whom persecution at home has only exposed to 
calumny abroad, speak for himself; his knowledge 
on the subject no one will question ; and his in- 
tegrity, my lord, is certainly not inferior to your 
own. 

« The nobility, who could only be rich so long 
as their vassals were in easy eircumstances, were 
* ever anxious to afford them relief; and, far from 
* exercising tyranny in the villages, on their cstates, 
© they were careful to establish schools; to relieve 
the wants of the industrious; and to administer 
comfort to the sick. The government, favour- 
ing the beneficent designs of the nobles, sent an 
annual supply of medicines, of the best quality, 
into the provinces, where they were distributed, 
„gratis, to indigent families. So happily were 
* the nobility situated with regard to the peasants, 
that they possessed the power to protect, bu? 
not to. oppress, them: all services and quit- rents 
* were fixed by positive laws and contracts. The 
farmer, during the term of his lease, was as 
„ much the master of his cottage, as the lord was 
* of his castle. If the one failed to fulfill the terms 
« of his contract, the other had his remedy by an 
appeal to the courts of justice. Rest assured, 

that 
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that the feudal government existed in France 
« no more than in England; that the relations 
« subsisting between the vassal and his lord had 
nothing political in them; that the nobility pos- 
« $essed not the means of tyrannising, (for tyranny 
« implies power); and, that if the weak were some- 
times oppresed by the powerful, it was the effect 
<« of human perverseness, which exists alike in all 
countries, and did not, in the smallest degree, re- 
* $ult from the nature of the government.“ 

That you have been singularly unfortunate in the 
selection of your quotations, I have before Shewn ; 
but in no instance has this appeared more strongly, 
than in your choice of the province of Britanny as 
the scene of particular oppression. In that very 
province have the fortured peasants almost univer- 
sally, risen, to support the cause of their {yrannical 
oppress0rs; and, rejecting the gift of modern li- 
berty, have voluntarily exposed their lives, with 
a vicw to facilitate the resumption of ancient 
Shackles. There, in the plains of La Vendée, 
have the banners of royalty been gallantly displayed; 
there, has the spirited resistance of the inhabitants 
to those who abolished the dreadful customs that 
cConstituted their tortures, cost the republic 210,000 

lives, and thirty-seven millions“ of money; and 
there thousands and tens of thousands have risen, 
bravely determined to restore the lawful constitu- 
tion of their country, or gloriously to perish in the 
attempt : an attempt which your Lordship, with 
that accuracy of description by which your language 
is generally distinguished, terms The rebellion in 


Nine hundred millions of French livres—See the Count de 


La 


Montgaillard's statements. 
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La Vendée, that is to say, the rebellion of royalty 
against perjury and treason, of honour against per- 
fidy, and of religion against atheism. | 3 
The state of the French peasantry has been 
grossly misrepresented. If mirth, good humour, 
and social ease, may be considered as symptoms of 
felicity and content, where did they ever appear so 
strongly marked, so generally prevalent, as among 
this description of persons. Believe me, Goldsmith 
was a much better painter than your Lordship; 
he drew from nature ; you draw from fancy and 
prejudice---Z77s pictures exhibits the grace, without 
the fiction of poetry; your portraits retain the fic- 
tion, but reject the grace. 
% To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 
We turn; and Fraxce displays her bright domain; 
Gay sprightly land of mirth and social ease, 


Pleas'd with thyself, whom all the world can please, 

How often have I led thy sportive choir, 

With tuneless pipe, bexide'the murmuring Loire ! 

Where shading * along the margin grew, 

And freshen'd from the wave the zephyr flew : 

And haply, tho' my harsh touch faultering skill, 

But mock'd all tune, and marr'd the dancer's skill, 

Yet would the village praise my wondrous power, 
And dance, ſorgetfal of the noontide hour. 

Alike all ages: dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the murthful maze, 

And the gay grandsire, $kill'd in gestic lore, 

Has frisk d beneath the burthen of threescore.” 


This is no fanciful picture; no offspring of the 
imagination; I have, myself, seen the original a 
hundred times | | | {PSHE 
Before I dismiss the subject of your Lordship's 
Judicious quotations from Mr. Young, I think it 
necessary to notice one flagrant misrepresentation; 
with which Mr, Young has not the smallest con- 
| | F cern. 
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cern. - You say, my Lord, © that the works of 
Mr. Arthur Young, were recommended by Mr. 
“Reeves, and his association.” — Now I afhr:c, that 
the works of Mr. Arthur Young were never re- 
commended by Mr. Reeves, and his associe on. 
The only book written by Mr. Young, which 
they recommended, was, The example of Vance, 
a warning lo Britain,” the publication of Which 
I have ever considered as a kind of amende honorable: 
for his political errors; and as a public recantation 
of the same. In this, I wish your Lordship would 
follow his example. But the association, most 
undoubtedly, never recommended the work from 
which you have made your quotations. On that 
subject, their opinion, I doubt not, perfectly COr- 
responded with mine. ; 

In contrasting the state of France, under the old 
government with that of England, you observe, 
that in the latter property was diffused, thereby 
intimating that there was no diffusion of property 
in France. But here again you betray a gross 1gno- 
rance of the real situation of that country; for in 
several of the provinces, the law of primogeniture 
did not obtain, but, on the death of a proprietor, 
his property was equally divided among his heirs ; 
and the consequence of this regulation was such, 
that in some parts of the kingdom, property was 
much more diffused than it is in England: in 
Champagne, for example, such was the diffusion 
of property, that in the vicinity of one village, ten 
thousand plots of ground appropriated to the cul- 
tivation of vines, were divided between no less than 
eighteen hundred proprietors. 

Having. exercised your ingenuity in drawing a 
most distinguished picture of France, you conceive 
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chiz deformed offspring of your own imagination to 
have been adopted by the French, and thence draw 
this curious Inference, «That all the different orders 
« seemed to agree in the necessity of such altera- 
* tions. as virtually amounted to a dissolution of 
its existing government.“ Without attempting 
to reconcile suchi a declaration with your assertion, 
that the nobility. and clergy insisted, in their in- 
structions to their representatives, on the confirma- 
tion of all their ancient rights; and that the ma- 
gistrates were equally fond of their consequence, 
and attached to their privileges, all of which most 
undoubtedly depended on the preservation of the 
existing government I shall content myself with 
referring to authentic documents, in which senti- 
ments diametrically opposite to those imputed by 
your Lordship to the higher orders of the state are 
publicly avowed by them. On the twenty- eighth of 
November, 1788, in a general committee of the 
nobles assembled at Versailles, the Prince of Conti 
delivered a note to the President, which was sanc- 
tioned by the concurtrence of most of the other 
Princes of the blood, and was supposed to speak 
the general sense of the nobility ; in which it was 
insisted, that the proscription of all NEW SS- 
TEMS Was necessary, to ensure the stability of the 
throne, of the laws, and of order; and that the 
constitution, with the ancient forms, Should be pre- 
Served entire. 

Previous to this event, in a remonstrance present- 
ed to the King, by a body of the nobles and clergy, 
on the subject of his disputes with the parliaments, 
his Majesty was earnestly intreated, © To permit 
things to go on in that channel to which for ages 
they had been accustomed ; and thereby to prevent 
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pn alteration, which could not but entail the most 
ruinous consequences, both on the sovereign and the 
people.“ 

In all the remonstrances presented by the par- 
liaments to the King, during the same year, the 
magistracy professed an inviolable attachment to 
the laws of the realm, and“ the essential princi- 
<« ples of the constitution; and the grand object 
of complaint with them was, the existence of a 
fixed system, * fox the overthrow of the established 
government.” 

But nothing can supply a more positive contra- 
diction to your Lordship's statement, than the 
cahiers, or instructions of the different orders to 
their representatives. M. de Calonne very justly 
observes, that nothing could be determined more 
unanimously, expressed more clearly, prescribed 
more imperatively, than the declarations contained 
in all the cahiers, of the necessity of maintaining 
the monarchical government in France, to the exclu- 
sion of every other species of government; and of 
supporting it by the preservation of those depen- 
dencies, which are essentially « connected with it; and 
by an adherence to those maxims which are destined 
to secure it against all innovations. 

The constitution of the state, say the cahiers 
of the clergy, results from the fundamental laws, 
by which the respective rights of the King, and 
of the nation are ascertained, and from which 
* not the smallest deviation can be made. The 
first of these laws is, that the government of 
© France is purely monarchical. The nation must 
prezerve inviolate, the form of its government, 
* which it acknowledges to be a pure monarchy, 
* regulated by the laws; and such it will have it 

9 remain. 
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cc remain. Let the ancient and fundameptal Jaws 
of the realm be collected in a code, which shall 
„secure to the nation, the permanence of its 
government, which is purely monarchical; and 
let no innovation be introduced, which can tend 
© to destroy or alter its essence. The monarchical 
* form of government being the fixed and unshaken 
constitution of the nation, the best calculated to 
ensure its domestic tranquillity, and external 
safety; the best adapted to the extent of its pro- 
vinces, the most conformable to the character 
* of its inhabitants, who, in all times, have been 
distinguished for their affection and attachment 
eto their sovereigns, we will never consent to any 
regulation that can tend to alter the form of 
that government, to which we are inviolately at- 
* tached, by the most sacred duties of obedience, 
* by the obligation of oaths, and of fidelity, by our 
*{ love and respect for our masters, and by the 
* happiness we experience in being subjected to 

* their sway, &c. &c.“ | 
The nobility, in their cahiers, insist, that it shall 
be expressly and solemnly proclaimed, that the con- 
stitution of the French empire is such, that its 
government is, and must remain, monarchical ;— 
that the King, as supreme chief of the French, 
is only subordinate to the fundamental law of the 
kingdom, according to which, the constitution 
must be established on the sacred and immutable 
principles of a monarchy, tempered by the laws; 
this form of government cannot be replaced 

y any other institution. 

The same language, and the same principles are 
to be found in the cahiers of the third estate.— 
They say,. —“ Let our deputies, before they attend 
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* to any other object, assist in giving to France, 
** a truly monarchical constitution, which must 
© invariably fix the rights of the King, and of the 
nation. Let it be declared, that the monarchical 
is the only form of government admissible in 
« France;—that, in the King alone, as chief of 
the nation, is vested the power of governing 
* according to the laws that the succession to the 
* throne of France, from male to male, being 
* acknowledged and confirmed by an express decla- 
<< ration, the solemn oath to maintam Louis the 
<« sixteenth, in the possession of all his rights, 
shall be renewed, &c. &c.* 

I leave it to your Lordship's odalititucnts; and to 
the public to decide, whether this language indicates 
a spirit of innovation, and how far your Lordship 
was justified in declaring, That all orders of the 
community seemed to assent to this proposition, 
* that such alterations as virtually amounted to a 
y dissolution of the existing government, were ne- 
* cessary.” After my quotations from M. de Ca- 
lonne's work, it will scarcely be expected, that [I 
should stop to disprove your assertion, that he, 
among others, was convinced of the necessity of a 
change. 

But all that you have advanced, and indeed much 
more was necessary to prepare the credulity of your 
readers, for the reception of a dose infinitely more 
strong than any which you have hitherto admini- 
stered, - the monstrous assertion, that the govern» 
ment of France © died a natural death, without 
exciting the lamentation of any,” could ny pro- 


* De L'Etat de la France, Fe et à venir. Pr. 123, 124, 
125, 126, ' 7 | 
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ceed from the same man, who had pronounced the 
destruction of that government to be necessary to 
the security of England. 
Do the crouds of emigrants which throng the 
towns of England, Italy, Russia, and the empire, 
do the numerous battalions of French, gallantly 
fighting beneath the banners of the different powers 
at war with France, -do the martial bands whose 
hefoic atchievements have immortalized their names, 
and who have gallantly maintained the cause of 
royalty, on the banks of the Loire,---do the slaugh- 


tered thousands in the fields of Flanders and Alsace, 


do the torrents of blood which have overflowed 
the plains of La Vendee,---do the countless num- 
bers which have fallen beneath the axe of the guil- 


lotine, and by other republican engines of destruc- 


tion,---do these bespeak the quiet transition of a 
natural death ?---Do these indicate a patient ac- 
quiescence in the destruction of the monarchy ?--- 
Do these betray the feelings of resignation on an 
unlamented dissolution ?---Or do they- not rather 
resemble the violent struggles produced by those 
dreadful convulsions of nature, which strike the 
inhabitants of the earth with terror, and seem to 
threaten universal destruction? Indeed, my Lord, 
you trifle too much with the understandings of your 
readers; you insult too grossly the common sense 
of your constituents? you set the dictates of rea- 
son at defiance, and rise superior to the emotions 

of shame N 
With that freedom which the occasion required, 
and of which the unqualified boldness of your as 
sertions would alone afford a complete justification, I 
have shewn your observations oa the old government 
of France, and the situation of its inhabitants, to 
be marked by ignorance, and fraught with _—_ 
| Shall 
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1 shall now direct my attentioSto remarks, some of 
which relate to the system established in France,; 
and others to the measures of administration, and 
the conduct of their opponents in England. 
Ihe general tenour of your reasoning demon- 
strates a manifest intention to impress, on the minds 
of your readers, the conviction that the new rulers 
of France were ever amicably disposed towards this 
country. © The language, which upon all occasions 
they used,“ is affirmed to be a proof of this friendly 
disposition; and we are told that, in forming a 
limited monarchy, France seemed to pay a just 
tribute to the wisdom of our constitution.” That 
Lally-Tollendal, Clermont-Tonnerre, Mounier, and 
some others of the most enlightened, and best in- 
tentioned members of the moderate party in the 
constituent assembly, paid a just tribute of applause 
to the constitution of England is certain; but how 
the nation, by adopting a species of government, 
in which all those gradations of rank and power, 
which constitute the beauty and the chief excel- 
lence of or constitution, all those mutual checks 
which tend to prevent an undue preponderance in 
any of its component parts, and to render the dis- 
cordant interests, and contending passions of indi- 
viduals, subservient to the welfare and happiness 
of the community, were rejected with disdain; and 
in which, in short, little more of monarchy than 
the name was suffered to remain; how, I say, the 
adoption of g a government can be construed 
into a compliment to our own, 1t remains for your 
Lordship to explain. It must be confessed, too, 
that in their language, the popular leaders had a 
singular mode of expressing their admiration | Was 
the avowal, that the declaration of rights was in- 
tended to make converts of all mankind, a just 
| tribute 
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tribute to the English constitution?“ Is such 4 
tribute meant to be conveyed in the declaration ot 
a member of the assembly, that Te constitu- 
* tion of England has never protected nor pre- 
* gerved the constituting power of the people; the 
* law there gives to the Prince, the absurd right of 
« dissolving the Parliament at his pleasure, and 
* that fatal ROYAL vETo, which caused the blood 
* of the Englisk to flow in the field of battle, and 
that of their King to be Shed upon the scaffold ?” + 
Is it to be extracted from the debates on the ques- 
tion of establishing one or two chambers, speaking 


of which, M. de Lally-Tollendal observes “ From 


respect to my country, I will not repeat the Sa 


8 


tires, which 1 heard pronounced upon that go- 
„ vernment (of England) which were alike marked 
* by ignorance of facts, and inconsistency of rea- 
« $oning!”f Is it contained in the wise observa- 
tion of the Reverend Rabaud de St. Etienne--- 
that the English House of Peers was “a relic of the 
« feudal government, which the French had pro- 
„ $scribed ; that it had not been originally adopted, 
„either with a view to suspend the precipitate 
proceedings of the representatives of the people, 
* or to repress the dangerous encroachment of the 
commons on the royal authority, but was sim- 
e ply a treaty of accommodation, a kind of capi- 


* tulation between the pride of the great, and the 
* 5 


A 


* See the debates of the Constituent Assembly on that subject. 
+ See the debates on the question of the Veto or Royal Sanction. 


t Memoire du Comte de Lally-Toliendal, r. 136, 137.— 
M. de Lally's remark on the abuse of the English Government, in 
the Convention, may with justice be applied to your Lordship's 
observations on the old government of France; “ dans lerquelles 
Vignorance des fails le digoute d inconSequente des raitornemens.” 
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« spirit of liberty in the people?“ Is it to be dis- 
covered in the preamble of the decree for the sup- 
pression of rank, which declares, that © hereditary 
* nobility cannot exist in a free state? Or is it 
to be found in the sagactous remark of your friend 
Br1soT, that the English have no political li- 
berty *+ e 

If the sentiments which I have here noticed, 
were merely the sentiments of private individuals, I 
am aware, they would not tend to invalidate your 
observation; but they were the sentiments of lead- 
ing men, and were adapted by the prevailing party 
of the day, and by the majority of the national, 
assembly, Whose Friendly disposition towards this 
country was evinced in the most unequivocal man- 
ner, both in word and deed, in their debates, and in 
their conduct, on our dispute with Spain, in the 
year 1790.4 1 | 

If you had succeeded in your attempt to persuade 
your constituents that the French had ever been 
amicably disposed towards the English, during the 


* See his speech on the question of the two chambers. 


+ See Brissot's speech at the Assembly of the Friends of the 
Constitution, on the subject of the King's deposal, in his own paper, 
Le PaTRIOTE FRANCO1s, (of the 14th of July, 1791,) a paper 

-which breathed treason, perjury, or rebellion, in every page. 


While this business was pending, M. Dupont, a member of 
the Assembly, published a pamphlet, entitled, “ Considerations 
on the Politics of France, Spain, and England,” in which he i 
sisted that the court of France should summon that of England to 
disarm immediately, and that the English nation should beinformed, 
that if she reſused to comply, the French nation, swore, upon 
her honour, that she would instantly repair to-London, in order 
to enforce a compliance with her proposals. The answer,“ 
said he, “must be prompt, for either England must begin to dis- 
« arm in a week, or hostilities must commence in a month! ! !”... 
This is the man whom Dr. Parr somewhere calls © the acute, 
« the humane, and the efegant Mr. Dupont.“ 


progress. 
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progress of their revolution, you might the more 
easily have induced them, perhaps, to give credit to 
your assertion, with respect to the war, which I 
Shall now consider. 

As to the advantages of peace, when contrasted. 
with the evils of war, considered in a general point 
of view, without a reference to any particular case, 
there can be but one opinion. But though such 
advantages be sufficiently important to need no 
exaggeration, you are not content with stating them 
as they really are, but seek to extend them beyond 
the bounds either of reason or experience. You 
observe, that by preserying, peace, we might have 
monopolixed the trade of Europe. How this mo- 
nopoly was to have been effected, it is rather dif- 
ficult to conceive, If we had remained neuter, 
France would certainly have preserved her superio- 
rity at sea, over all her enemies, and would, of 
course, have been at liberty to extend her com- 
merce to any part of the globe; while the posses- 
sion of her Colonies in the East and West Indies, 
would have greatly facilitated the extension of her 
commercial operations. If she had been suffered to 
complete the reduction of Holland, the advan- 
tages, in point of trade, which would in that case 
have accrued to her, are too obvious to escape ob- 
servation. But if, on the contrary, the preserva- 
tion of Holland had been stipulated, as the con- 


dition of our neutrality, that country would, of 


course, have retained her portion of the European 
trade; Sweden, Denmark, and the other neutral 
powers, would also have come in for their share.— 
And though the trade of those nations who were 
at war with France might have been cramped, it 


certainly would not haye been annihilated. It is 


(3 2 evident, 
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evident, therefore, that the monopoly could only 
exist in your own imagination. As far, indeed, as 
the interest of trade 1s concerned, the war will cer- 
tainly be ultimately advantageous to us, since it 
has already enabled us completely to anmihilate the 
, commerce of our most formidable rival. This, 
however, where interests of so much greater im- 
. Portance are yotyed, | is but a c consider- 
ation. 

The real grounds of the war have been so fully 
and so ably discussed, independent of parliament- 
ary investigation, by a learned and worthy friend of 
mine“, whose works I strenuously recommend to 
your Lordship's most serious consideration, as be- 
ing calculated to give you that information of which 
you seem to stand in so much need that nothing I 
can say on the subject can, I am persuaded, place them 
in a more striking point of view, or strengthen the 
arguments already adduced. But still, as you have 
thought proper, for reasons best known to yourself, 
to treat the subject, as if no such arguments had 
been advanced, I shall, in my comments upon your 
observations, be Under the necessity of adverting 
to topics already discussed, and of using means of 
confutation already employed. These comments, 
home ver- shall be brief.— 


The grand point, to the establishment of which 
all your arguments evidently tend is this, — That the 


French were universally anxious to avoid hostilities; 


and that the motives, alledged by the friends to the 


2 Bowles, Esq. author of various tracts on the war, all of 
which display a depth of political knowledge, that bespeaks the 


most indefativable attention to the subject, and a strength of ar- 


gument that seems to beat down all resistance, and to set cone 
ſutation at deſiance. 


war 
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war, in England, are insufficient to afford a justi- 

fication of it. | 
That the French would have been glad to enforce 
an observance of neutrality on the part of England, 
in order that they might be enabled to accomplish, 
with less interruption, the, dangerous schemes they 
Had in view, will be easily credited. But they were 
inclined to purchase the continuance of ' part with 
us, at the expence of those projects of ambition, 
which threatened the independence of every state in 
Europe, no man who is acquainted with the tenour 
of their conduct, subsequent to the abolition of 
monarchy, and has perused the correspondence be- 
tween Lord Grenville and M. Chauvelin, can, if 
he be open to conviction, for a moment main- 
If the French had been really disposed to pre- 
serve peace with England, on the only terms on 
which England could consistently with her own 
safety, consent to its continuance, the fairest oppor- 
tunity they could desire was afforded them tor so 
doing. The language of Lord Grenville was open, 
explicit, and unequivocal. He stated, as the con- 
dition of continued friendship, that France must 
shew a disposition © fo renounce her views of 
« aggression and aggrandisement, and to confine 
* herself within her own territories, without in- 
« Sulting other governments, roithout disturbing 
« their tranquillify, without violating their rights.” 
Were these demands unreasonable ? Were they not 
such as it was the duty of ministers to enforce? A 
nation, actuated by fair and upright principles, 
could not, for an instant, have hesitafed to comply 
with them in a direct and positive manner. But 
the answers of the French council were uniformly 
| | evasive; 
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evasive; they invariably contained a reservation of 
the dangerous claim of a right to annul treaties, 
whenever, in their opinion, the new invented rights 
, nature“, in other words, their own interest. 
called for the exercise of such a right, and also to 
violate, at their pleasure, the rights, of independent 
nations, in alliance with us. Our refusal to be 
satisfied with explanations that tended to justify, 
and not repair the injury complained of, was, by that 
nation, (every individual of which; in possession 
of any influence, is represented by your Lordship, 
as having been anxious to avoid hostilities,) con- 
sidered as a sufficient basis on which to ground a 
declaration of war+ man, *, 
; | * | 1 It 
Nec natura potest justo secernere iniquum | 
Dividit ut bona diversis, fugienda petendis.—Hok. Sat. 


— 


It has ſrequently been insinuated that a refusal to open a 
communication with the French Minister was the means of pre- 
venting an accommodation Which would otherwise have taken 
place. The insinuation is false in itself, and the inference drawn 
unfounded in fact. Though our monarch, very properly, refused 
to acknowledge M. Chauvelin in the new official capacity, 
which by a ready transfer of his allegiance from. his Sovereign 
and bengfhctor, to the traitors who had hurled him from his throne, 
to the assassins who dragged him to the scaffold, he had assumed, 
yet that refusal did not operate as an impediment to a commu- „ 
nication, which though non- official, was equally calculated to | 
tacilitate the means of accommodation. —The ground of com- 
plaint was formally specified The satisfaction required clearly 
explained - and reparation for the injury positively refused. Thus 
every purpose of an official. communication was completely an- 
swered. Had the French council been disposed to accommodate 
matters, every opportunity was allowed them for so doing. Our 
government not only displayed a willingness, but even an eager- 
nc, to bring the points of disþute to an amicable termination. 
Of this the correspondence between Lord Grenville and Chau- 
velin affords a complete proof; which is farther corroborated by 
the instructions sent to Lord Auckland, at the Hague, to propose 
a conference with Dumourier, on the frontiers of Holland, (See 


Dumourier's Letters to. Miranda, State papers, p. 246.—The whole 
business 


„ 


It is evident, that the persons who had at that 


* 


time assumed the reigns of power, expected that we 


should 


business of this proposed conference, which is more fully ex- 
| tres DumMoURIER, in his Memoirs, (from p. 143 to p. 163, 
Vol. I.) exhibits the profligacy;of- the French government, and 
the gross misrepresentations of ur Lordship, in a most striking 
point of view. But if a contemplation of ese be sufficient to 
excite our indignation, how much must that indignation be in- 
creased, when we consider the unprincipled conduct of the 
frrezent French Minister for foreign affairs, — Talleyrand, the 
apostate bishop of Autun, who can boast of one honour in com- 
mon with Brissot, that of the friendship of some of the leading 
members of the British opposition. — This man, in his letter to 
Lord Grenville, of the 14th of r 800 (a State- paper, for its 
impudence and falſehood, without a parallel in the annals of de- 
plomacy) does not scruple to assert, respectuig the war, that, on the 
part of the enemies to France, © The apgreson was real a long time 
, before it was frublic : internal resistance was excited ; its 9/ifronents were 
"favourably received ; their extravagant declamations were 5u/1frorted ; the 
French nation was insulted in the person of its agents, and 
England set particularly this example, by the dismissal of the 
Minister accredited to her.” — There is not one charge here pre- 
- ferred, which, if ed to France, is not perfectly just; nor is there 
one which applied to England or her allies, has even the shadow 
af truth to sup 
the war, will be found suſſiciently demonstrated in the subsequent 
pages of this tract; the internal resistance excited in foreign states by 
emissaries employed for the execution of Brissot's patriotic plan 
for “setting the governed against the governors” may be traced 
to an early period of the revolution, when the Club of the Proflagandea 
was established for the express purpose of diffusing revolutionary 
principles and exciting revolutionary practices throughout Europe: 
---and that “ therr o/rfronents were favourably received ; and their extra- 
vagant declamation; were gu horted, is a fact notorious to every one 


who has read the debates of the different legislative assemblies, 


and who cannot but, recollect the encotragement officially given 
to the seditious harangues of delegated traitors from the Jacobi 
clubs in the neighbouring countries, openly delivered at 


their bar. | 
But «the sublime genius” of the defenders of the French re- 


Fare from Mr. BARRISTER ERSKINE, down to Cir zin 


PALLETRARND, disdains to descend to the humble task of ex- 
amining 


port it.— The aggressipe conduct if Fratte, long beſore 
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should not tamely asquiesce in the insults offered 
to our allies and ourselves: for Brissot, Whose autho- 
rity you will gt be inclined to dispute, has declared, 
that as carly as the month of October, the pos · 
„ sibility of war with the maritime powers Was 


amining dates; else che great 


vigister, of the first consul of the 
first nation in the world wou SM have ventured to assign as an 
instance of her aggression a e before the war, the conduct 
of England, in the dismission of Chauvelin, when it is known 
to all Europe, that Chauvelin did not receive orders to quit this 
kingdom, until after the news of the King's murder, Mhich took 
place on the 21st of January, 179g, was recent zd that 
war was declared at Paris at the beginning of February; nor 
would he haye intimated that this example set by gland, was 
followed by her allies, because those allies had hee ät war with 
France several months before, and c dhe only agents 
she could have in their i ions mu Den s$pics, subject 
by the law of nations t inge. 
But what are we to*think of Citizen Tal declaration 
respecting this aggression gf England, of his assertion, that 
France was attacked in M pendence, in her honour, and- 
in her saſety, long time bg i was declared; when we call 
to mind the testimony born b his same man, to the honourable 
conduct of England towards France, so ate as the month, of 
December, 1792, when he was in this country, and when he 
informed the French government, that the BritizhMinistry © had 
nothing more. at heart than to treat for the Frrecervation of the 
neutrality ?? We must think that he is a proper Minister for 
the prince of ASassins, Bonaparte, and a proper authority for Mr, 
Barrister*Erskme, in his declamations respecting the origin of the 
So anxious were the British Ministers for the preservation of 
peace, that they did not suffer the horror which they, in common 
with every honest man in Europe, experienced at the base and 
cowardly assassination of the virtuous Lovis, to bar the ayenues 
to negociation--- After that atrocious deed, they gave authority 
to Lord Auckland, to hold a conference with Dumourier, on the 
10th of February, 1793—but the French government bent on 
hostilities, declared war before the day fixed for the meeting. (See 
Dumourier's Memoirs, u6i cura.) A more decisive proofof the 
pacific disposition of one party ahd the afgresssiye principles of 
che other could scarcely be required or afforded! © | 
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5 forescen, and the diplomatic committee, and the 
* committee of general defence, (of which Brissot 
was a member, and to which he acted as reporter, 
had warned Monge the minister of marine of this 
« circumstance. He was supplied with consider- 
* able sums of money; he had promised to collect 
* stores and provisions from all quarters, and to 
% repair all the men of war and frigates ; he had 
% promised a fleet of thirty sail of the line, by the 
* month of April, and fifty sail of the line by the 
«© month of July; he had promised to cover the 
e sea with frigates for the protection of commerce, 
to send succours to St. Domingo, and Marti- 
* nique; an erpress law, passed in OCTOBER, en- 
joined tis. -In another place, Brissot speaks 
still more plainly; he tells us, IRE DETERMI- 
* NATION WAS MADE TO BRAVE ALL Eu- 
* ers.“ 

I cannot here omit to remark, that as your Lord- 
Ship was at Paris, at this particular juncture, (hays 
ing reached that capital on the tenth of October, 
and not having left it till the first week in Decem- 
ber) and, of course, frequently saw Brissot, of 
your friendship with whom you have publicly boast- 
ed, 1t 1s fair to presume that you were acquainted 
with his sentiments—unless indeed he was more re- 
served to you than he has been to the public—and 
must of course have known the impracticability of 
a continuance of peace, without an acquiescence, 
on our part, in projects of aggrandizement, calcu- 
lated to destroy the independence of every state in 


Europe.+ _ 
Yes The 


* Brissot's Address to his Constituents, P. 67. 


+ The circumstance of your acknowledged intimacy with 


Brissot, connected with your journey to Paris, at, this critical 
H juncture, 
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The declaration of war is an obstinate fact, which 
you cannot possibly subdue, but you seem strongly 
disposed to doubt the original aggression of France, 
and to ridicule the idea, © that the balance of 
F power in Europe was destroyed, and. that our al- 
« lies, whom we were bound in honour and interest 
* to defend, were in danger of being sacrificed to 
* the ambition of the French republic, of the ex- 
© tent of which, even the recollection of Lewis the 
% Fourteenth could furnish us with no idea.” 15 

I should have thought that the question of ag- 
gression had been fully decided by the confessions 
of the French themselves. You cannot be igno- 
rant that the act of having involved the French na- 
tion in a war with England, was one of the crimes 
alledged against your. friend Brissot on his trial; 
who retorted the charge upon the Robespierrean 
faction. Neither of these parties, who successively 
swayed the councils of France, before and after the 
war, and who were of course fully acquainted with 
cvery circumstance relating to it, ever pretended, 
at the time when all motives to misrepresent the 
conduct of England had ceased to exist, to charge 


our court with the aggression. It must be con- 


juncture, renders it highly probable that you are the person al- 
luded to in the following passage, which 1 have extracted from 
Brissot's Address to his constituents. 

« Fox Said to an Englichman. A FRIEND TO OUR PRINCIPLES 
* AND TO OUR REVOLUTION: Let them be prevented from 
„passing that sentence of death, (on the King,) and I will be 
*« answerable to you that there will be no war, that the opposi- 
tion will prevail, that the nation will be with it; the enemies 
of France in the cabinet of St. James's want only that death to 
bring about a declaration of war.“ 

The probability js certainly increased by the charge which your 
Lordship has preferred against Mr. Pitt, of having made an im- 
proper use of the murder of Louis the Sixteenth, with a view ta 
influence the minds of members in favour of the war, 


fessed 
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fessed, indeed, that those ministers have displayed 4 
great want of gratitude to the advocates in this 
country, for they have supplied the most ample 
materials for confuting every argument which has 
been advanced in their favour.“ 

The decree of the nineteenth of November, 1792, 
held out, to the subjects of all foreign powers, an 
invitation to rebel in language too plain to admit 
either of misre presentation or perversion. 

4 The National Convention declares in the name 
of the French nation, that they will grant FRA“. 
TERNITY and ASSISTANCE to ALL PEOPLE who 
zish to recover their liberty; and they charge the 
Executive Power to send the necessary orders to 
the generals, to give assistance to such people, and 
to defend those citizens who have suffered, or may 
suffer, in the cause of liberty.“ 

That this invitation to the different nations of 
Europe might lose no part of its intended effect, 
it was, on the motion of one SERJEANT, resolved, 
that the decree should be translated and printed 
in ALL LANGUAGES.” Brissot pronounced this 
decree to be © absurd and impolitic,” and declared 
that it © very justly excited uneasiness in foreign 


* I have before me a Letter from the Continent, containing the 
sentiments of a most enlightened member of the National As- 
sembly, and a most ardent friend to rational freedom, who had 
the fullest opportunity of ascertaining the real views and inten- 
tions of the early revolutionists, respecting this important ques- 
tion of aggression, which has been so recently revived. He 
says that the French were so notoriously the aggressors, that © he 
scarcely believes, that Mr. Exsx1Ne, or the opposition in wp 8 
land can credit their own representations: —and he adds, 
what I have invariably maintained myself, that the prin- 
ciples and intentions of the persons then in power in France, in 
respect of Europe, were, from the beginning, the same as we 
have seen them more openly display and exemplify of late — 
revolutionize and refublicanize all Eurepie.”? 
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« cabinets, *” and even Mr. Grey himself has been 
compelled, to acknowledge, that it “ was, in a 
te great measure, liable to the objections urged 
“ against it+” by our ministers. In short,“ if the 
« decree of the 19th of November was an universal 
“ declaration of war, the explanation of that de- 
* cree was an assertion of universal sovereignty 4.“ 
Did the French government, in the interval which 


elapsed between the nineteenth of November, and 


the final departure of M. Chauvelin from England, 
evince a disposition to remove the well-founded 
alarms experienced by our court, by a repeal of the 
decree which had given rise to them. They did in- 
deed deny that it would bear the interpretation 
which we had given it, but their own conduct, at 
the time, gave the he direct to their assertions. It 
would be difficult, I apprehend, to produce, from 
the annals of any nation, a more gross contradic- 
tion between the professions and practice of a go- 
vernment, a more perfidious violation of truth and 
good faith, than that by which, in this 1nstance, 
their conduct was distinguished. | 


In the pursuit of the principles promulgated by 


the decree of the 19th of November, the national 


convention passed another decree, on the fifteenth of 
December, by which their generals were ordered 
to regulate their conduct, in the countries which 
their armies then occupied, or might afterwards oc- 


cupy.|| In the preamble to this decree they ex- 


pressly 


* Brissot's Letter to his Constituents, p. 63.—of the transla- 
tion. 
+ See his proposed Address to the King on the 21st of Feb. 
1793, which was negatived without a division — Debrett's Siale- 
Pajers, p. 377. : | 
7 Real grounds of the war, p. 21. 
Mr. Fox has, since this Letter was written, once ventured 
to assert in the house (if the Parliamentary Reports be 1 
at 


* 
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pressly declared, that their principles would not 
permit them to acknowledge any of the institutions 
militating against the sovereignty of the people; 
and the various articles exhibit a complete system 
of demolition : They insist on the immediate Sub- 
pression of all existing authorities, the abolition of 
rank and privileges of every description ; and the 
Suppression of all existing imposis. Nay, these 
friends to freedom eyen declare they will treat as 
enemies a whole nation (un peuple entier) which 
shall presume to reject liberty and equality, or enter 
into a treaty with a prince, or privileged Casts !— 
It is worthy of remark, that the very day on which 
this decree, containing a systematic plan for dis- 
organizing all lawful governments, passed the as- 
sembly, the provisional executive council wrote to 
their agent, Chauvelin, instructing him to disavow 
all hostile intentions on the part of France, and to 


that the decree'in question was repealed. But the fact is, that 
to this moment, (Jan. 1800) it remains a part of the law of the 
French Republic. Mr. Fox's assertion, strange to say! was 
zuffered to pass without contradiction ; it served, however, 
to shew that he attached a proper degree of importance to the 
existence of that decree, as it affected the question of aggres- 
sion, the origin, and continuance of the war, —General Dumou- 
rier, who was at Paris at the close of the year 1792, and dur- 
ing the first month of the subsequent year, aware of the just 
grounds of alarm which the decree aftorded to all other states, 
exerted himself to procure its reyocation, or, at least, to ob- 
tain a limitation of its provisions to countries at war with France; 
but, as this would have defeated its object, which was, and 
still is, to excite insurrection throughout Europe, the efforts of 
the General proved abortive, and the decree now remains in the 
revolutionary code, exhibiting to the world a memorable record of 
the destructive principles of the French Republic, and an 
instrument ready to be called into action, whenever, by an in- 
sidious peace, or a successful war, her power may be rendered 
commensurate with her views. 


proclaim. 
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proclaim her detestation of the idea of a- war 
with England *.! ! !-—The language of the decree 
of the 15th of December, like that of the pre- 
ceding decree, is too plain to be musunderstood. 
But, as there are persons ever disposed to exert their 
ingenuity in palliating the conduct of the French, 
however unjust, I cannot but consider it as a for- 
tunate circymstance for the historian, that we are 
in possession of authentic documents on the subject 
of this decree, which preclude the possibility of 
misinterpretation. These documents are the gene- 
ral instructions of the provisional executive coun- 
cil to the national commissioners in the Nether- 
lands, chosen by themselves, conformably to the 
decree ; anda particular account of the conduct of 
these commuss1oners, in consequence of these in- 
structions, published by one of them. In the in- 
structions every article of the decree is repeated, 
and comments are subjoined to each, explanatory 
of its spirit, and tending to direct its practical ap- 
plication. + 


In 


* See Chauvelin's Letter to Mr. Pitt—Debrett's State-Pafiers, 

223. | 
4 + An additional proof, that the Executive Council only in- 
tended to amuse the British Ministry, and were firmly resolved 
to carry all their destructive projects into execution, may be 
found m an official Letter from Monge, a member of the Coun- 
cil, and one of those members who opposed the proposition of 
Dumourier to meet the overtures which the English Govern- 
ment had made for a pacific negotiation. (See Dumourier's Me- 
moirs, p. 145 of the translation.) 

«© The Government of England is arming, and the King 
of Spain, encouraged by this, is preparing to attack us. These 
two tyrannical powers, after persecuting the Patriots in their 
own territories, think, no doubt, that they shall be able 
to influence the judgment to be pronounced on the trai- 
tor Lovis. They hone to frighten us: but, no; a people who 


has made itself free ; a people who has driven out of the — 


* 
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In their preliminary observations, the council 
remark, that © although the art of organizing 
* Societies be still in its infancy, the art of organiz- 
* ing revolutions is farther adyanced—thanks to 
* that vast experience- which we have obtained at 
* our own expence, and for the benefit of man- 
* kind,” 

After exhorting the commissioners to diffuse 
French principles among the people, by the circu- 
lation of pamphlets, composed for the purpose, 
by the encouragement of patriotic societies and of 
all establichments consecrated to the propagation of 
freedom, the council promise to transmit them lists 
of citizens, in the different countries to which 
they may be sent, known for their patriotic senti- 
ments, and the most capable of assisting the com- 
missioners in the discharge of their duty. Vour 
Lordship will, at least, acknowledge that they 
would have had little difficulty in making out such 
a list for England. 

« As to what concerns the suppression of exist- 
« ing imposts''—say these legislators for the uni- 
verse“ to be proclaimed with that of all op- 


of France, and as far as the distant borders of the Rhine, the 
terrible army of the Prussians and Austrians---the people of 
France wall not suffer laws to be dictated to them by any tyrant. 

« The King and his Parliament mean to make war against us. 
Will the English Republicans suffer it? Already these free men 
shew their discontent, and the repugnance which they have to 
bear arms against their brothers, the French. Well] we will 
fly to their succour. We will make a descent on the Island: we 
will lodge there Fifty Thousand Caps of Liberty : we will plant 
there the sacred Tree, and we will stretch out our arms to our 
RETUBIICAN BRETHREN. The tyranny of their Government will 
zoom be destroyed. Let every one of us be strongly impressed with 
this idea.---Extract of a Letter from the Minister of Marine to the 
Sea Ports, dated Paris 31st December, 1792. 

| (Signed) MONGE.” 
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4 press ive rights“ (in which tithes, * rents, &c. 
are included) © this measure is similar to that which 
« was adopted by the representatives of the French 
people, at the time when they constituted them- 
e selves a national assembly in 1789. That mea- 
sure was indispensibly necessary to characterize 
« the absolute regeneration of the social system, of 
« which the contributions constitute an essential 
basis, and to signalize the resumption of the so- 
* yereign rights of the people, from which the 
15 right of imposing taxes is a primitive emana- 
* tion.” 

The third article of the decree excludes, from 
the primary and other assemblies of the people, 
and from the office of administrator or provisional 
judge, all persons who have not previously taken 
the oath of © liberty and equality,” and delivered 
in a written renunciation of all the privileges and 
prerogatives, abolished by the decree.— In their 
comments on this article, the council enjoin the 
commissioners to convince the people “ that a re- 
* volution, in which agents should be employed who 
* where enemies to equality, and which should not 

* produce the destruction of all privileges, would 
cc £00N become a vain political convulsion, a source 
* of ruinous agitation and of bloody discord.” — 

The fourth article provides for the seizure of all 
property belonging to the church and state—and 
the commissioners are told that “ the executive 
e council depend upon the celerity and precipita- 
te tion of their measures for the immediate execua 
te tion of this important mandate.” 

The sixth article declares, ** that as soon as the 
e provisional administration shall be organized, 
te the national convention shall appoint some of its 
* own members, as commissioners to Fralernize 


fe * with 


1 

* with it.“ This power of fraternizing is called 
by the council“ a moral power, whose influence 
* 15 rendered more extensive by the impossibility of 
< its ever being perverted.” 

In their comments on the seventh article, by 
whieh the generals of the republic are enjoine 
to employ the resources of the country occupied 
by their armies for supplying the troops with every 
thing they may want, and for paying them, the 
council, alluding to the estates of which the repub- 
lic had robbed the lawful proprietors, observe, 
* s00ner should the whole world be overturned, 
* than the security for our assignats be restored 
to those from whom we have taken 1t.”—The 
commissioners are ordered—to enforce the circu- 
lation of assignats in the countries occupied by the 
French armies, and to procure money in exchange 
for assignats at Pay! In the means advised to be 
pursued for this purpose, the consequence attached 
to the diffusion of assignats, as an essential support 
of the revelutionary System, is displayed in a strong 
point of view. | 

The council boast of the disinterested conduct of 
the French republic, in declaring (in the ninth 
article of the decree) that the provisional admi- 
nistration and the functions of the national com- 
missioners shall cease, as soon as the inhabitants 
after having declared the sovereignty and independ- 
ence of the people, liberty and equality shall have 
organized a free and popular form of government. 
They say, that the object of the convention was to 
protect and liberate the people. But the eleventn 
article affords a complete contradiction to such pro- 
fessions; it demanstrates the true principles by 
which their conduct was influenced, and plainly 
proves, that so far from leaving the people free to 
chuse for themselves, they were resolved to impose 
| On 
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on them such a form of government as best suited 
the interested and ambitious views of the French 
republic 
Article Ilith— Ihe French nation declares, 
* that hie twill treat as enemies the people who re- 
„ fusing Or reaouncing 2 and equality, are 
* desirous of preserving, recalling, or entering 
« into an A with, their Prince and 
e privileged Casts ; she promises and engages to 
* $1ign no treaty, and not to lay down her arms, 
N until the sovereignty and independence of the 

e people, on whose territory the troops of the re- 
* public shall have entered, and who shall have 
te adopted the principles of equality, and establish- 
ed a free and popular government, shall be se- 
« cured.” According to this decree—say the 
council---the French nation considers as her ene- 
mies, even a rhole people, if they refuse liberty 
and equality, and express a wish to treat with a 
prince and privileged Casts.-—— This, and the sub- 
sequent declarations of the council, amount to an 
explicit and unequivocal acknowledgement, that 
the object of the war, on the part of F rance, is the 
extirpation of every existing government in Europe, 
that is not founded on the principles of equality. 
The following are the declarations to which I al- 
lude. 0 

„The declaration and the engagement which 
* this article contains are not @ vain threat and an 
* illusory promise; they are, on the contrary, the 
*« direct consequences of all the principles on which 
the just and salutary law, decreed by the con- 
“ vention, is founded. 

“On the one hand, it is evident that a people 
* $0 fond of their chains, so obstinately wedded to 
their degradation, as to refuse to be restored to all 

* their 
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e their rights, are the accomplices not only of their 
own despots, but even of all the crowned usurp- 
ers, who divide among themselves the dominion 
of the earth and of its inhabitants; that so ser- 
vile a people are the declared enemies, not only 
< of the French republic, but also of every other 
nation: that thus the distinction, so justly estab- 
* lished by us between the governments and the 
“people, ought not to be observed in favour of 
ce such a people; in a word, that the right of natu- 
e ral defence, the duty of securing the preserva- 
tion of our liberty, and the success of our arms, 
e the universal interest of restoring to Europe a 
<6 peace WHICH SHE CANNOT OBTAIN BUT BY 
3 ANNIHILATION OF THE DESPOTS AND 
„ THEIR SATELLITES,” ---anglice, kings and no- 
bles-- C every thing imposes on us the obligation 
© of exercising, towards $uch a people, all the ri- 

* gours of war and the rights of conquest; and, 
* consequently, of depriving them of all their re- 
& Sources, Which, it left in their hands, would 
4 sooner or later be rendered subservient to the 
© hostile views of those powers who now wage war 
e against us—a war as criminal in its motive, as it 
„eit is barbarous in its means.“ 

* On the other hand, the people who shall re- 
* ceive the French, and generously embrace the 
& liberty which they bring with them, from that 
“moment become their ally; ; they partake of their 
% dangers, and share in their hopes; they march 
* together in pursuit of one common Meet, such 
ea people and the French nation shall in fu— 
« ture fight, die, or conquer, in conjunction with 
* each other, the solid league of despots and of 

* $slaves who are armed equally against them both. 

12 e 
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Thus, if ever there were a sure engagement, 
* an irrevocable promise, it is that which the 
% French nation now makes, to consider the inde- 
** pendence of such a people as her own, and to 
« $acrifice every thing in order to preserve them 
from the attempts of despotism and aristocracy, 
* Thus in the countries occupied by the troops of 
te the republic, let no man presume to doubt the 
* accomplishment of that promise, let every one 
* implicitly confide in the French nation, and ex- 
* ert his utmost efforts to promote the sublime 
te interest of universal liberty. 

6 Sych are the truths which the national com- 
* miĩssioners are to promulgate, and to impress on 
* the minds of all men. On this does the success 
« of their mission essentially depend; and on that 
e SUCCESS, in a great measure, depends the galva- 
* {10N of the republic. i 

To complete the profligate hypocrisy of the 
French government, the very day on which these 
instructions were signed by the executive council. 
The eighth of January, 1793, was the day chosen 
by . Le Brun, one of the members who 
| subscribed them, to write to Lord Grenville, a 
Papers in which he declares that France, 011. 

know how to respect other governments,” and 
te that ge does not wish to impose laws upon any 
te ne. 

In the same paper, M. Le Brun, who was then 
| minister for the foreign affairs, lays it down as a 
principle, that the French republic, in her trans- 
actions with foreign nations, makes the general will 
of the people, composing such nations, the inya- 
riable rule of her conduct, And he particulazly 


? Debrett's state papers, p. 241. 
EI States 
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states, that the offensive decrees of which England 
had complained, were only meant to apply to those 
cases 1n which the general will of a people was ex- 
pressed. Without remarking on the folly of sup- 
posing that a whole people, unopposed by foreign 
powers, could want the assistance of the French 
armies, in regulating their internal concerns, I 
Shall, by an extract from a letter from Publicola 
Chaussard, Commissuire du pouvoir executif, one 
of the French commissioners in the Netherlands, 
to M. Le Brun, dated the 30th of January, 1793, 
giving an account of his operations, in pursuance 
of the instructions he had received, prove the said 
Le Brun to be one of the most impudent dealers 
in falshood, which even the fertile soil of the French 
republic had yet produced. 

« All the documents we received,” (from their 
subaltern agents, who had been sent to the Ne- 
therlands before the commissioners) “agreed in 
representing the provisional administration,“ 
(which had been chosen by the people) “as con- 
o taining a majority hotile to the decree of the 15th 
* of December. This is proved by a protest enter- 
« ed in the registers of the council. Tis true, the 
“protest has since been expunged ; but the princi- 
* ples on which it was founded were too deeply 
“ engraven on their hearts, to be effaced at the 
same time. Another proof, is their obstinate re- 
« fusal to render their sittings public; and the 
e dread, the agitation which they seem to experi- 
* ence at the sight of a principle of the law of na- 
* ture.” 5 

These considerat ions, at first, determined us 
te to dissolve the administration, and by such a bold 
de stroke becoming a revolutionary power, to beat 

ee | * down 
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« down factions, and annihilate them by the means 
* of terror. 
A provisional commission named by us, per- 
ce petually under our hands, and under our influ- 
% ence, would have immediately replaced the admi- 
c nistration, and have corresponded with our move- 
e ments, during the formation of the Primary As- 
« 5emblies.” | 
This patriotic commissioner then states his rea- 
sons for thinking that the adoption of such a 
measure might have proved detrimental to the 
cause of the republic, and for having recourse to 
another mode of proceeding, by which, without the 
appearance of force, the same end would be ac- 
complished, the minority raised up, and the as- 
* cendency of an an!t-patriotic majority be de- 
e stroyed, or, at least, counterbalanced.” 
It is needless to explain the sense in which the 
epithet here applied to the majority is used; a dis- 
position, hostile to the decrees of the convention, 
| | tbo hostile these might be to the real inter- 
ests of the Netherlands, was a crime not to be 
forgiven by a French commuss10uer, whose utmost 
.exertions were employed to secure the sovereignty 
of these countries to the French republic. Had 
the English ministers suffered themselves to be 
duped by the declarations of Le Brun, contra- 
dicted as they are by official documents, signed by 
himself, and by the declarations and conduct of his 
agents, acting in pursuance of his instructions, they 
would have richly deserved all the evils which your 
Lordship wishes may befal them, for not having 
done so. | 
1 shall now prove that those projects of ambi- 
tion, which were imputed to the French, and the 
consequent destruction of the balance of power, 
| werc 
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were not so imaginary as you seem anxious to have 
it thought they were. And, thanks to that spirit 
of party, which your Lordship so much admires, 
Jam enabled to derive my proofs from the decla- 
rations of the French themselves. The first evi- 
dence I shall produce is your friend Brissot—in 
his address to his constituents, after declaring that 
it is time that truth should be shewn stark- 
© naked,” — he laments the conduct of some of the 
members of the convention, who had, by their 
rashness, in a great measure, defeated his plans; 
by the accomplishment of which, he tells us, 
—Liberty might eastly have found no other bounda- 
ries than those of the world*. In another place, 


we are told that the unpunished crimes of Marat, 


and the massacres of the second of September, (for 
which be it observed, Brissot himself had paved the 
way,) © have put back the untiversal revolution of 
* mankind for whole ages + Again, We, who 
« Should no longer know any barrier, except the 
* Rhine, have been obliged to abandon those bro- 
« thers to whom we have given liberty. The eva- 
e cuation of Belgium has obliged the liberty of 
e Eurepe to lose ground 1.“ 1 have before shewn 
what species of liberty it was that the French des- 
tined for the Belgians. 

The following extract, the last I shall quote on 
the subject from Brissot, explains, in very few 
words, the real object of all the plans and pursuits 
of the French government. What did enhght- 
e ened republicans wish before the tenth of August, 
ce men who wished for liberty, not only for their 
* own country, Bur FOR ALL EUROPE? They 


* Translation, p. 9. + p.30. 1 p. 1 4 
believe 
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« believed that they could generally establish it, by 
« exciting the governed against the governors, in 
<« letting the people see the facility and the advan- 
c tages of such insurrections*” And yet M. Le 
Brun, Brissot's friend, and one of his party, could 
have the impudence to tell Lord Grenville, that 
c it would be wronging the national convention, if 
& they were charged with the project of protecting 
&< mmsurrections +.” 

My next evidence is Publicola Chaussard, who 
being commissioner of the executive power, was, of 
course, thoroughly acquainted with the plans, 
views, and intentions of the French government. 

* It was of consequence to France, that she 

e should re- possess herself on one side of the bar- 
© rier of the Rhine, and on the other, command 
the Scheldt and the Meuse, by enclosing them 
* within her boundaries; thus protecting and en- 
e larging the sources of the national wealth; in a 
« word, that she should resume the antient division 
ce of her territory, which heretofore extended north- 
*« ern Gaul to these limits, that she should bring 
back into the bosom of a vast family, nations, 
that during a long space of time, made a part 
of it: nations, successively subject to the domi- 
nion of the Franks, to that of the Kings of the 
first race, and to the sway of the counts " Flan- 
e ders... 

No doubt it was the interest of France, to raise 
* and to secure by conquest, the trade of the 
* Belgic provinces, so cramped by that of Holland; 
© and thence to alarm, to threaten the United Pro- 
* yinces, to place our assignats on the yery desks 


* Pp. 74. Debrett's state papers, p. 239. 
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of their counting-houses, there to ruin the Baik 
* of England; and, in short, to complete the re- 
* yolution of the money system. It was the inte- 
« rest of France to monopolize, as it were, these 
vast implements of trade, these manufactures of 
* national prosperity. It was the interest of France 
* to weaken her mortal enemy, to cramp his efforts, 
« to aggrandize herself with his spoils; in brief, to 
* mutilate the colossus of Austria, by rending from 
* him these fertile countries, for obtaining and se- 
* curing the possession of which, he has, for ages, 
been lavish of gold, of blood, and of intrigues. 

It was the interest of France to raise herself to 
© the rank of a first-rate power in Europe; thus 
„ covering with her shield the second-rate powers, 
* and protecting them against the boundless ambi- 
tion of the northern empires “.“ 7 

© —The local situation of countries necessarily 
influence the political connection of their inha- 
te bitants. Nature has herself proscribed their 
* limits, which are rivers, mountains, and seas. 
In vain has man destroyed the work of nature; 
in vain has the rage for conquest, or the fury of 
* hostile invasions, effaced these primitive boun- 
% daries. Woe be to him, who shall prefer the 
authority of history to the authority of reason! 
« Thetreaties of Kings are annihilated, —the com- 
«« pact of nations is „ | | 

England and Prussia know very well, that 
* France has the greatest interest to substitute a 
popular and representative government for the 
* aristocratical and degenerate one that actually 


* 


* Memoires historiques et politiques sur la Revolution de la 
Belgique et du pays de Liege. Par Pxblicola Chausard, p. 15. 
and 17.. | os 

7 Idem, p- 413. ; 
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exists in Holland, that with the forces of that 
* country, France would irrecoverably destroy the 
trade of England, and by means of her navy, 
soon command the Baltic; that all which would 
* be wanting, would be a renewal, in that part of 
« the north, of an alliance of situation then be- 
come necessary; and that an intimate union be- 
« tween France and Holland, being once formed, 
* the supremacy of the English trade, both in the 
East and Vest Indies, would rapidly disappear ; 
while Prussia, on her side, would, sooner, or later, 
* irrecoverably lose all her possessions in West- 
« phalia.”'Þ | | 
The enemies of France, and England in parti- 
* cular, cherish the system of excluding her from 
% ranking as a maritime power. Thence proceeded 
the error in which the public opinion was kept, 
respecting our operations in Flanders, and those 
« which we had projected against Holland. The 


„ patriot delights to dwell on those combinations - 


« which raise the predominance of his country, 
« since that predominance ts only erercised for the 
« happiness of mankind. And if some senseless 
powers wish to re- establish an eastern or a western 
« empire, why should not France resume her 
former extent of territory, When chance renders 
the accomplishment of such a measure practica- 
« ble. Why should she wait to obtain that from 
ec the lassitude of her enemies, which she is able to 


+ This is part of a speech of Maulde-Hosdan, formerly 


Minister Plenipotentiary from France to Holland, delivered in the 


Convention, by which it was approved, and quoted by Chaussard, 
in support of his own sentiments, P. 277, note. —Maulde was 
ſormerly a Colonel in the French army, and was employed to open 


2 personal communication between Lord Auckland and General 
Dumourier. ; a 
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o procure by her own strength? Why $hould she 
have recourse to alliances for the establishment 
* of a power which she can herself, without assist- 
* ance, create ?--- Apply this to Talleyrand's late 
<« note. AY 

* Become inaccessible, in some measure, by such 
san accession of power, surrounded by seas, chains 
* of mountains, and a vast river presenting, by 
* land, more numerous armies than Germany, and, 
* by sea, more numerous fleets than the rest of the 
maritime powers, France would receive the law, 
* from no nation, and would force all Europe to 
make a peace.“ | 

% A war AD INTERNECIONEM ts declared be- 
© tween the republic and monarchies. Austria be- 
« ing once subdued, the Germanic body may be- 
come a colossus of federative republics, and change 
the system of the north.” | 

I think it needless to make a single comment on 

these quotations. But as the same principle, avowed 


by Chaussard, in 1793, appears to have obtained in 


the convention in 1794, wlien the president, in reply 
to an address from the Sections of Paris, observed, 
* This is a war to last till death between republicans 
and Kings, + I recommend it to the serious atten- 
tion of his Grace of Bedford, Mr. Grey, and such 
members of both Houses, as support these juvenile 
leaders of the minority, in their efforts to enforce 
the adoption of measures which tend ultimately to 
invigorate the exertions of our enemies, and to ex- 


* Chaussard, P. 278, 279. 

+ For an ample display of this point, as well as a complete il- 
Justration of that right of interference in the affairs of France to 
which I $hall presently allude. See © Objections to the continu- 
G ance of the war, examined and refuted,” by John Bowles, 
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pose us, in the mean time, to the degradation of 
making pacific propositions, to which the French 
have repeatedly and solemnly declared they will 
never accede.* | 

In 


* On the thirteenth of April, 1793, the Convention passed a 
solemn decree declaring it a capital crime, for a man to propose 
to treat with any power that should not have previously acknow- 
ledged the independence of the French nation, and the unity and 
mmdivicibility of the republic, founded on liberty and equality. B 
one of the articles of the Constitution of the 10th of August, 
1793, France declared, that che would not make peace with an 
enemy who occupied any part of her territory. Barrere, in his 
speech of the 22d of January, 1794, which was received by the 
convention with great applause, said“ In a war for freedom, 
« there is but one means, that of EXTERMINATING DESPOTS. 
«© When the horrors of tyranny, and the instinct of freedom, 
« have armed the brave, they will only cheath the word by dictating 
defence. Aſter reprobating, in strong terms, the idea of listen- 
ing to proposals for peace, he concluded thus, —“ Who is it that 
calls for peace? „Brunswick, Cobourg, Pitt, Hood, and Ricar- 
* dos. The deceit 1s too gross, for it is our cowardly enemies 
«« themselves, who industriously propagate this opinion, and who 
„have the folly to hofie it he er / The convention has sanc- 
tioned the principles of Barrere, by passing a resolution, not 
to conclude a peace with the people of England, until they shall 
have detached themselves from their inſernal government!!! 

It is almost needless to observe, that whoever acknowledges 
the unity of the republic, must consent to leave France in pos- 
session of Avignon, and the Comtat Venaissin, which she wrested 
from the Pope, and of Savoy, which she has detached from the do- 
minions of the Sardinian monarch, and annexed to her own ter- 
ritory, in direct contradiction to the decree by which the con- 
stituent assembly virtually announced all conquests, and to the 
positive declarations of the French Ministry, to Lord Grenville, 
in which such renunciation was expressly renewed. 

But 2 party profess to- wish only for the conelusion of an 
honourable peace, Let them attend to what Tallien says on that 
subject, in his speech of the 14th of last November. Now, 
** when our brave brethren in arms, conquerors on the Rhine, 
« are forcing tottering thrones to bow before the Majesty of the 
** French people, to sue for a peace, which can be honourable only to 
ie latter; now that France can, by ridding herself of part of 

#* her enemies, carry the glory of her arms to the banks of the 
NE Thames, 


* 


* 
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In order to prove that, however, the different par- 
ties in France, might disagree, on objects of inter- 
nal regulation, the sentiments of all parties, on the 
questior of aggrandizing the republic, by the sub- 
jugation of foreign states, have been in perfect 
unison, I shall shew what was the opinion of the 
chief leaders of the Jacobin faction on this sub- 
— - 

RoBESPIERRE, lamenting that the projected 


operations against Holland, alluded to by Chaus- 


sard, had not been put in execution, says, © If we 
« had invaded Holland, we should have become 
* masters of the Dutch navy, the wealth of that 
* country would have been blended with our own ; 
her power added to that of France, the govern- 
* ment of England would have been undone, and 
* the revolution of Europe secured.“ * 

Camille DESMOULINsS, in his history of the 


Brissotines, says, To create the French Republic; 


* {lo dlisorganize Europe perphaps, to purge it of 


« ts tyrants, by the eruption of the volcanic prin- 


% Thames, and destroy the English government. — With the assistance 
of the Dutch and Spanish ships, we will repair with vigour to the 
« banks of the Thames, and destroy the new Carthage.” 

* Tn the first edition, I had here introduced an extract from 
2 publication which appeared in the year 1794; entitled, 


** Rafifuort fait far Saint-Just, au Comité de Salut Public, a Paris, 


« "au mois de Mai, 1794, Relativement aux Defienses faites ſiour les 


„ feuizrances neutres.” But I have since discovered that report 


tq be a forgery; and J eagerly embrace the first opportunity 
which has nccurred, posterior to such discovery, to proclaim it 


to the world. The Count D'Antraigues was the author of this 


nphlet; which he took care to render strictly conformable to 
the known sentiments and principles of the person whose report 
it proſessed to be. But it is not the less reprehensible on this 
account. Such an act cannot be too strongly reprobated ; and 
its consequences have a direct tendency to injure the very cause 
Which they were meant to serve, 

« ciples 
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<« ciples of equality; to indemnify Paris for her 
4% losses, by placing her be/ween the mouths of the 
* Rhine aud the Rhone ; and giving her a maritime 
6c commerce, such was the sublime vocation of the 
1 convention.“ 

And even since the destruction of the Jacohins, 
and the consequent restoration of the moderate 
party, the same principles of aggrandizement con- 
tinue to influence the rulers of France as is evi- 
dent from the report of Cambaceres, from the 
committee of public safety, to the convention, on 
the third of March, 1795, in which * the Alps, 
* the Pyrenees, and the two seas,“ 
as the natural boundaries of the republic. 

I defy you, my Lord, to produce, from the 
history of existing nations, a system of aggran- 
dizement, alike pregnant with danger to foreign 
States, either in respect to the immense prepon- 
derance of power which its accomplishment must 
inevitably establish, or of the diabolical means 
used to promote its success. I have proved, that 
this system was confined to no particular party; 


it was the basis of the operations of all parties; it 


was adopted by the Brissotines; it was pursued by 
the followers of Robespierre; and was alike the 
delight and the boast of moderates and Facobins : 
nay, the insiduous means, by which the former in- 
tended to execute their plans of ambition, were 
even more dangerous than the open outrage and un- 
disguised violence of the latter. Professions of 
moderation from men who have planned the subver- 
sion of all existing governments, and the complete 
disorganization of the social system, are like the 
voice of the syren, that allures but to deceive, and 
deceives but to destroy. These consideration lead 


me 


are represented 


1 


1 1 


me to make some remarks on your Lordship's avow- 
ed predilection for Brissot and his party, Who have, 
since the downfall of the monarchy, been generally 
distinguished by the appellation of moderates. 

Though I am not disposed to extend the prin- 
ciple founded on the ancient maxim, noscitur ex 
SOcits, “ as far as it might, even with propriety, be 
carried; I must nevertheless contend, that a de- 
clared friendship between public characters, espe- 
cially in critical times, when the spirit of party 
runs high, implies a congeniality of political senti- 
ments +. Leaving the application of this remark 
to your constituents, and only availing myself of 
the right, which every Englishman possesses, of 
discussing, with freedom, the public conduct of men 
in a public station; and the propriety of any con- 
nections which have a necessary influence on such 
conduct; I shall observe that the boast you made 
in the British senate, of your friendship for Brissot, 
in the situation of public affairs at that period, was 
neither decent, nor such as could afford you a 
claim to the confidence or esteem of any true friend 
to this country. 

The delineation of Brissot's character I shall 
reserve for a work in which it will appear to greater 


* Icould wish your Lordship would apply to the erudite Au- 
thor of the © Pretace to Bellendenus” to fix the precise line be- 


yond which the application of this maxim should not be allowed 


to extend. We might then learn from authority, founded on 
the best of all bases, Exyeriexnce, how far a constant associa- 
tion with Ja conixs should be admitted as a proof of Jacobi- 
ui5m,—] could adduce such a case—directly in point—such an ar- 
gumentum ad hominem, aye and ad rem toov—-as would compel ac- 
quiesCence in the most reluctant, and extort belief from the most 
incredulous; - but I forbear.--- 

+ Cicero particularly states a difference of political sentiment, 
to be one of the causes which lead to the destruction of friend- 
ship. Ut de Refuublicd non idem zeutirent--De Amigitia, cap. 10. 

advantage. 


11 
advantage. A few traits, however, will suffice to 
demonstrate the justness of my observation. 
Brissot, after taking a solemn oath to maintain the 
Constitution, as establisched by the constituent as- 
sembly; and to obey the nation, the lat, and the 
King, devised, and successfully executed, a plan, 
for the abolition of that constitution, the violation 
of that law, and the deposition of that King. — 
Brissot was therefore a PERI URED TRAITOR *. 
Brissot maintained that the English had no political 
liberty ; that their nobility, clergy, and men of pro- 
perty, lived only by abuses; that their professions of 
attachment to their sovereign betrayed a most Scan- 


* It is not one of the least striking of those circumstances, 
which mark the extreme depravity of the French republicans 
that the atrocious crime of perjury 1s $0 far eclipsed, as it were, 
by more glaring and horrid enormities, as scarcely to be noticed 
by their enemies, and as not to be deemed by their friends worth 
the trouble of a justification or excuse. What a contrast does 
the conduct of this degenerate people exhibit with that of the 
ancient Romans, whom they affect so much to admire? The 
latter ever regarded an oath as sacred, and frequent instances oc- 
cur in their history, in which, though deaf to the calls of patrid- 
tism, they fulfilled, with a religious scrupulosity, the obligations 
imposed on them by an oath. Under the consulate of Quintius 
Cincinnatus, the attempt to raise an army in Rome, for the at- 
tack of two neighbouring states, was strenuously opposed by the 
tribunes, when the Consul, addressing himself to the people, 
ex claimed“ Let all those who took the oath to the consuls of 
the last year,” (to follow them to the field) “ follow me.” In 
vain aid 
bound by oath; that, when they took it, Quintius was a private 
individual: the people were more religious than those wh pre- 


tended to guide them; and they alike rejected the distinctions, 


and the interpretations, of their tribunes. 

Aſter the battle of Cannz, the people, who were in the utmost 
consternation at the defeat of their army, evinced a determina- 
tion to retire into Italy; but Scipio having exacted from them an 
oath that they would remain at Rome, the dread of violating 
their oath surmounted every other apprehension.—--Many other 
instances of this kind might be addnced. | 


dalous 


the tribunes exclaim that the people were no longer 


E 


dalous idolatry for royalty ; that their minister was 
the agent of despotism *, and their monarch a ty- 
rant +, Brissot was therefore a base calumniator. 

Brissot devised the means of dr, an uni- 
versal insurrection throughout Europe; he wrote 
a book, to prove the right of the people to revolt 43 
and declared that the end of all his labours, and of 
which he never lost sight, was the universal eman— 
cihation of mankind\|. Brissot was therefore an 
enemy to every existing government and to so- 
cial order. Brissot, in his speech of the 12th of 
January, 1793, adverting to the censures passed by 
the English on the conduct of the French to the 
Belgians, said — Did we enter these provinces to 
* make a constitution? Let the following inst tuc- 
* tions given to our generals be perused-—assemble 
* the people—consult their wish—protect their 
*« safety while they deliberate on that wish—and 
* respect it when it shall be expressed---$uch is our 
* tyranny !---We plunder Belgia ! we have simply 
ce wiched to be VOLUNTARILY YTermbursed for 
* the expences of a war---incurred in ie reslora- 
* {ton of liberty to our neighbours.---" 

In his Address to his Constituents---he says 
* how could the Belgic people believe themselves 
free, Since we exerciſe for them, and over them, the 
* rights of Sovereignty, when, without consulting them, 
* we SUPPTESS, in a mass, all their ancient usages, 
their abuses, their prejudices? Her could they 


by See Brissot's report to the convention, on the 12th of Jan. 
1793. 


+ See his speech in the convention, on the declaration of war. 
1 See his life, written by himself. 


|| I scarcely need observe, that in the language of the revolu- 


tion, universal emancifiation, and wniverial revolt, are synonimous 
terms. 


i believe 
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* believe themselves free and sovereign, when wwe 
« made them take Such an oath as we thought fit, 
« as a test to give them the right of voting hen 
« openly despising their religious worship we pro- 
„ scribed their priests; when we geized their reve- 
nue, their domains, and riches, to the profit of the 
* nation; when we carried to the very censer those 
Hands which they regarded as profane? 

„Do you believe the Belgians have ever been 
ce the dupes of those well-rounded periods, which 
e were vended in their pulpits, in order to familia- 
« ige them with the idea of an union with France? 
« Do you believe they were ever imposed upon by 
« those votes and resolutions, made by what is 
c called acclamation, for their union, of which 
« corruption made one part, and fear forced the 
« remainder ? Who, at this time, is unacquamted 
« with the spring and wires of their miserable 
*« puppet-show ? bo does not know the primary 
te assemblies, composed of a president, of a Secretary, 
« and a few assistants, whose day's work was paid 
cc for Yor -Þ 


In his speech to the convention, on the first 


of February, 1793 —he called his sovereign 4 


conspirator whom the convention had justly condemn- 
ed to die—and represented his punishment as a 


In his Address to his Constituents,---he boasted 
of his opposition to“ that act of justice, which 


he there called an unhappy event, and one that 


* As the same ſarce is now playing over again in Belgia, and 
the same means are pursuing for promoting a voluntary union of 
that 2 with France, Brissot's observations on the subject 
are particularly worthy of attention. They will be found be- 


tween pages 72 and 84 of the excellent translation of his pam- 


phlet, published by Stockdale. 
| WAS 


N 
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was utterly useless as to adding the least strength 
to the republic. Brissot, therefore, was @ notorious 
promulgator of falsehoods *, and proved his own 
falsehood by his own inconsistency. 

Lastly, Hrissot projected a descent upon Eng- 
land, with an army of one hundred thousand men; 
and instigated the convention to declare war 
against this country. Brissot, therefore, was ar 
avowed enemy to England, although his friendship 
has been the boast of an ENGLISH SENATOR. 

These facts cannot be denied; these deductions 
cannot be controverted : it therefore follows that 
you publicly proclaimed yourself the friend of 
a perjured traitor---a base calummator---an enemy to 
every existing government and to Social order---a 
notorious promulgator of falsehood---and an enemy to 
England! !! If Cicero's definition of friendshi 
be a just one---and, as he was a republican and a 
philosopher, your Lordship will of course be in- 
clined to pay some respect to his opinion---the 
dread of Brissot's friends, evinced by some mem- 
bers of the upper house, will not prove to have 


been quite so preposterous as you---doubtless, 


from the most disinterested motives---wish to make 
it appear. Id, in quo et OMNIS VIS AMI- 
cITIZX, voluntatum, Studiorum, Sententiarum Summa 
consensio. + Your constituents will, I trust, weigh 
this in their minds, and act accordingly. 


Brissot 


* Your Lordhthip, perhaps, is so much accustomed to politi- 
cal inconsistencies as to think them no flaw in the character of 
your friend, Certain it is, that by contrasting the debates on the 
commercial treaty with France, with the debates on the subject 
of the present war, you will find repeated instances of similat 
contradictions, in the declarations and proſessions of your lead- 
ing associates. | 

+ Cicero de Amicitia, Cap. 4. That the leading members 
of your © Party on Principle,” which, aſter the experience 1 

| L 2 the 
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Brissot was, in your apprehension, the focus 
whence emanated all the rays of political wisdom. 
Hence the esteem which you bestowed upon him 
was extended to his partisans whom you dignity 
with the appeliation of “ e timid but enlightened 
* Brissolin ministry,”---Who planned and effected 
the ruin of the monarchy which they had sworn to 
obey, and the overthrow of the constitution which 
they had pledged themselves to support ?- Tie li- 
mid but enlightened Brissotin ministuy. Who pro- 
jected the declaration of a general war, and devised 
the means of promoting a general insurrection? 
The timid but enlightened Brissotin ministry. Who 
proposed to convert the French into a natzon of 
soldiers for the subjugation of Europe?“ The 


the last seven years, it would be no want of charity, and no de- 
viation from truth, to describe, as a Party without Frincifile, agree 


with Cicero, on the necessity of a con ormity of political senti- 


ment between Public Characters, appears evident from the very 
extraordinary testimony delivered at Maidstone, on the trial of 
Mr. Arthur O'Connor. Mr. ERSEIN then declared, with all 
that emphasis which he is known invariably to give to his favour- 
ite pronoun, I never had any reasn to think that Mr. O' Connor“ 
ferincifiles and | can differed from my own,” His Grace of 
Nokrol k said, [ consider him as a gentlen an acting warmly in the 
fol itical line, and attached to Cons/itutional furtnci/iles, in THE SAME 
WAY AS MYSELF.”---Thzt EARH-L or Thaxntrt avowed his con- 
- viction that © Ze entertained THE SAME POLITICAL SENTIMENTS 
AS EVERY ONE OF THE OPPOGIT.iON.” And Mr. WHITBREAD 
declared his frublic frincifales afifreared to be the SAME AS MY OWN.” 
Would it, then, my Lord, be any violation of candour to infer, 
from your boasted intimacy with Brissot, a conformity of politi- 
cal sentiment; or to admit the zupposition that, had you been 
summoned as an evidence on the trial of your friend, you would 
have delivered a similar testimonv with regard to him to that 
which was delivered by your political associates at Maidstone 
with regard to the object of their most anxious solicitude ? 
* « The whole of the French nation must form but one great 
army ; all France must be an encampment.”---Briszot's speech on 
the dclaration of war against England and Iolland. 


tim id 


* 


„ 


timid but enlightened Brissotin ministry. Who re- 
nounced all views of conquest and loudly pro- 
claimed the independence of neighbouring states, 
and yet adopted measures for imposing on them 
laws, and for forcing them to sue for an union 
with France“? The timid but enlightened Brissotin 
ministry. Who rejected the moderation of Du- 
mourier, preferred “ the superior fitness of Ma- 
* randa for the purposes of subversion and de- 
* struction,“ and, finally, conceived the glorious 
projecting of sETTING FIRE TO THE FOUR con- 
NERS OF EUROPE? +--- The timid but enlightened ' 
Brissolin ministry. It must be confessed, my 
Lord, that your ideas of /imidity and illumination 
are somewhat singular: and 1 incline to believe, 
that, after your application of the latter term in 
this instance, your friend Mr. Fox will not feel 
himself much indebted to you for having compli- 
mented him with an © enlightened understanding.“ 

It would be foreign from the purpose of these 
strictures to enter into a laboured defence of the 


* The general instructions to the national commissioners 
in the Netherlands, which I have before noticed, were signed by 
the executive council, (during the administration of the Brisso- 
tins) which consisted of Le Brun, Roland, Claviere, Monge, 
Garat and Pache—The three ſirst were certainly the friends of 
Brissot—Pache he also acknowledges to have possessed his confi- 
dence and ſriendship. at that period. And his party had a de- 
cided majority in the Convention. Thus all the measures 
adopted, at this crisis, however some of them might afterwards 
be censured by Brissot, must be ascribed to the Brissotin mi- 
nistr 

＋ a private letter of Brissot's, quoted by Mallet du Pan, is 
the ſollowing passage—** Ve iu get fire to the four corners of Eu- 
«« rofe—in that alone is our safety. Dumourier cannot suit us. 
* Miranda is the general for us; he understands the revolutionary 
% flower, he has courage, no witdge,” Oc. 
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war, even were I of opinion that such a defence 
was necessary. But thinking, as I do, that we are 
fighting for our very existence, as an independent 
State, and that the ambitious spirit of the French re- 
public, evinced in its daring projects of aggrandize- 
ment, would alone have justified a declaration of 
war, on our part, I must deem it wholly superfluous 
to discuss the validity of the other grounds of com- 


plaint. Besides, after the unconfuted arguments 


which have been already urged on that subject, 
and the irresistible proofs that have been adduced, 
how could I expect to convince men who reason as 
if no such arguments and no such proofs had ever 
been brought forward -those who are open to con- 

viction must already be convinced. | 
One mode of expression, however, used, by your 
Lordship, I cannot suffer to pass unnoticed :---You 
call the princes who first waged war against France, 
or to speak more properly, against whom France first 
declared war, the conspirators of Pilnitz---the origi- 
nal cruſaders ;* the language to be sure, cannot be 
liable 


* In the ſervour of your zeal, on this occasion, indeed, I 
must confess, your Lordship had been greatly exceeded by a 
mot earned Doctor of the established Church, who, three years. 
betore, had mos? priously called upon Heaven to defeat the schemes 
of ALL the powers, and, of course, those of Great Britain, which 
Should presume to defend their territories, their subjects, their 
property, their constitution, and their religion, against the un- 
provoked attacks of the French revolutionists. But as it is im- 

ossible ſor any one to do justice either to the sentiments or the 
language of Dr. Pang, I Shall suffer him to speak for him- 

self. | 
If, indeed, the threatened crusade of RUuFFIAN DESPOTS 
should be attempted, it will, in my opinion, bean outrageous in- 
« fringement upon the laws of nations; it will be a SAVAGE 
«© CONSPIRACY against the written and the unwritten rights 
«« of mankind; and HMergtore, in the sincerity of my soul, I Pay 
e ths 


1 


liable to objection, since it is borrowed from your 
enliglitened friends on the continent, but the asser- 


tion 
te the righteous governo of the universe, the creator of men, 
« and the King of Kings, I pray iu to abate the pride, to 
460 


assuage the malice, and to confound all the devices, of ALL 
the parties, directly or indirectly leagued in this complicated 
SCENE OF GUILT AND HORKOK ! this insult upon the dig- 
« nity of human nature itself! This TREAs0N against the 
, « Majesty of God's own image, rational and immortal man.” 
A Sequel to a firinted faber, SC. v. 73. 
This is evidently written con amore ;—nor Barrere, nor Tallien, 
nor your friend Brisot, nor yet the poetaster Chenter himself 
could have formed a hetter paragraph on the subject.—To im- 
precate disaster on the arms ot Britain, (for a supplication to 
« confound her devices” certainly extends to this), should her 
sovereign presume to engage in a war with France, contrary to 
the opinion of this omniscient Doctor, was, indeed, a stretch of 
revolutionary patriotism, which would have better become the 
Philanthropic Ambassador * of human nature” Aua Cloots 
than an English clergyman, who once, it is said, aspired to a seat 
on the Episcopal Bench, but who certainly enjoyed, by anticiſa- 
tion, the Residentiaryshif: of St. Paul's, I reter the Doctor to the 
subsequent pages for proois that the aggressive principles and 
disposition of the French had been openly displayed long before 
his pamphlet was composed. The Doctor shines more as a , 
Grecian than as a prophet. Alter some eulogies on the French 
and their cause, he thus predicts: © The people of England, I 
am sure, then, are too gallaut to engage in a war against 
such a nation; in such circumstances. The Parliament of 
England is too enlightened to approve of a war, The King of 
England is far too wise, too humane, too magnanimous, to pro- 
«« pose a war.” | 
The reflections which arise in the mind on the perusal of such 
passages as these are too numerous to admit of compression 
into the small compass oft a note. One observation only $hall L 
allow myself. That an English clergyman should select a pas- 
sage from a prayer appointed to be read in time of war, for the 
express purpose of imprecating the divine favour on the arms 
of his sovereigy, and deſcat on those of his enemies, and directly 
reverse its application, is, I conceive, a fact, without a precedent, 
as without an excuse. The stress laid upon the word AL T, 
which is printed in small capilals, would, of itself, suffice to de- 
monstrate the writer's intentions of including Great Britain in 
his general anathema. And he cannot but be sensible, that, if 


ihe 
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tion it involves I must absolutely reje& as being 
unfounded in truth.---You will not, I conceive, 
pretend to support the authenticity of the pretended 
treaty of Pavia, evidently fabricated for the mali- 
cious purpose of rendering the powers at war with 
France odious in the eyes of her own subjects, and 
of the other European states. As to the confede- 
racy of Pilnitz, which you have liberally termed 
a congpiracy, the explanation entered into with the 
French Ministry by the contracting parties to that 
treaty at the beginning of the year 1792, sufficiently 
proves 1ts object to have been not only justifiable but 
laudable. The princes who signed 1t had no inten- 
tion of reducing the power or dismembering the 
dominions of France.---They only wished to see 
the person and lawful authority of the King (then 
kept a close prisoner after his unfortunate effort to 


the paragraph had been written some ſew months later (and the 
intention is indisputably the same) it would have involved him in 
something like the guilt of treason, not, indeed, “ against the 
« majesty of God's own image, rational and immortal man“ 
but against that sovereign to whom he owes exclusive allegiance, 
and against those laws to which he owes implicit obedience. 

If, instead of riiling the stores of SToB@vus, in order to over- 
whelm his adversary witli a torrent of quotations,* the Doctor 
had turned over the pages of the Mei cure de France, the Journal 
de Sabatier, and the addresses of MouniterR and ToLznDaAL to 
- their constituents, he would have been much better qualified for 

the discussion of his subject, and, though he might not have ex- 
cited the admiration of the Birmingham manutacturers at the 
depth of his erudition, he might, at least, have secured himself 
against reproach, for the shallowness of his judgment on French 
politics, for the display of his ignorance of © the laws of nations,” 
and for his wanton calumny on the Continental powers ? 


* The disgusting exultation displayed by Dr. Pans, on his dispute with 
Mr. Conris on the superiority of his classical knowledge, has always 
appeared to me as absurd, as if the Doctor's writing-master, at his own 
school at Norwich, had, iu some altercation with him on a different subje&, 
treated the Doctor with contempt, because he was not able to write $0 fair 


a hand as himsclt, ; 
escape) 


Fe 


King of Prussia, dated May 27, 1791. 
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escape) freed from a situation which they considered 


(and to judge from the event, with great 
reason) “to be an object of common interest to all 
the sovercigns of Europe.““ For this purpose 
alone they declared themselves ready to employ theit 
force and to act wich decision. As soon, however, 
as the King was restored to a semblance of liberty, 
and had accepted the new constitution, they an- 
nounced, that from a change of circumstances, the 
above declaration was not to be acted upon: fur- 
nishing thereby the most unequivocal proof, that 
their views were entirely pacific towards France; 
for otherwise the circumstances under which the 
king had acceded to the constitution, and the no- 
torious absurdity of supposing his situation to have 
been that of freedom and independence, would have 
afforded them the fairest pretexts to indulge a dis- 
position for hostility, if they had really entertained, 
such a disposition. Their conduct, indeed, instead 
of being entitled to the charge of a conspiracy 
against France, was really censurable, as it partook 
too much of blind confidence in the professed amity 
of that country, and of supine forbearance in suf- 
fering the new systems it had adopted to establish 
themselves, to the great and obvious danger of 
every neighbouring state. 
A perfect contrast to such conduct may be found 
in the measures of that Jacobin faction which, with 
Brissot and Condorcet at its head, sought for pre- 
texts to engage their country in a war, knowing 
that they could not otherwise effect their purposes 
either in or out of France. Determined to compel 
the King to propose a declaration of war, Delessart, 


* See the real declaration of Pilnitz, by the Emperor and the 


the 
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the minister. for foreign affairs, was dismissed, as 
being a man of too much integrity and moderation, 
to lend his assistance to the accomplishment of $0 
nefarious a plan:* Dumourier was appointed to 
succeed him, who immediately assumed a tone of 
authority perfectly calculated to produce the wished 
for crisis; but the replies of the imperial court, 
though firm, were extremely temperate; it opposed 
candour to misrepresentation; facts to falsehood. 
The determination, however, was previously made, 
and, impelled by the insidious solicitations of the 
Brissolin faction, the unhappy Louis proposed the 
declaration of war, which was immediately adopted 
y by the convention. 

5 

i 


"of the truth of this statement, I can produce 
the most irrefragable proof. M. Delessart, from 
his prison at Orleans, wrote a letter to his friend 
M. Neckar; in which he laments the delay which 
had taken place 1n procuring the papers necessary 
for his defence“ I shall lament” says M. Deles- 
| Sarts—* as long as I live, that it could not appear 
9 at the present period; for it would prove curious 
1 * not on account of what particularly relates to 
| | « me, but in consequence of the manifestation of | 
RY - © what has passed in foreign courts, in consequence 
1 0 the demonstration that they were unwilling to 
; « make war against us; in consequence of THE 
c UNANSWERABLE PROOF, that it is WE who 
„ have PROVOKED THEM TO HOSTILITIES, who 
4 « began them, and who have, set Europe against 
nl ,. -I must remark, that M. Delessart could 


*The successor of M. Delessart, i in his first letter to the 
| French Ambassador at the court of Vienna—observes—©« The 
« disgrace of that Minister (Delessart) has been occasioned, in 


Da great measure, by the Feebleness Wi wth which he conducted his nego- 
« crations.” 


not 
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not be mistaken, he had himself conducted all the 
negociations with the imperial court, till the ap- 
pointment of Dumourier to the foreign depart- 
ment, and was, of course, fully acquainted with 
the dispositions and intentions of the confedlorated 
powers. His evidence, therefore, is decizive. As 
to the letter in question, M. Nectar thus «pea!.s 
of 1t.---This letter is the more entitled to , 
& as it was written without any particular view, 
& and at a moment when the present situation of 
the King” ((en a prisoner in the temple) © could 
% not have been foreseen: this letter is from a 
* solitary prisoner to a man not living in France: 
& this letter, in short, was drawn up by a person 
* who is no more. What a testunony ! Did @ 
e testimony ever exist upon which the character of 
e truth was more immoveable ? It seems to have 
derived from misfortune and from death some- 
* thing at once terrible and “ sacred.””* 

If any other proof were requisite, for the establish- 
ment of this point, I could produce the authority of 
Brissot himselt, and several of his associates, to prove 
that France was the aggressor, and that the powers 
against whom she waged war acted merely on the 
defensive. So early as the 20th of October, 1791, 
Br1ssoT urged the Legislative Assembly to de- 
clare war. Lou must not only defend yourselves, 
* you must BEGIN THE ATTACK,” said he, He 
returned to the charge on the 29th of December, 
1791, when he did not blush to assign the follow- 
ing reason for his tarnestness.---* In short, we must 
4 have gold to pay the troops.---I"rance mist have 
* war to re-establish her finances and her credit.“ 


* Reflections submitted to the French nation on the intended 


process against Louis XVI. by M. Neckar. 1 
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In the same assembly, on the 4th of January, 1792, 
I5NARD exclꝭ med, © Let all Frenchmen hasten 
* {to the Jacoiin-Club ge are«this moment about 
&« {0 declare war.” i che sutumer of 1792, when 
employed in the ©xecution of his plan for the de- 
ositivn of his sovereign, Bx1ss0T said Ve made 
him declare war, in order ta put him to the tesl.* 
At the same time CoLLor D'HEeRBors, the father 
of the Republic, openly declared, “ we were 
cc RESOLVED fo have war, because war would kill 
* royalty.” In his factious paper, Le Patriote 
Francois, Br1$ss0T, after his plan had succeeded, 
spoke in $till plainer terms, and openly avowed the 
motive of his conduct. —< BUT FOR THE WAR, 
© THE REVOLUTION OF THE TENTH OF Au- 
© GUST WOULD NEVER HAVE TAKEN PLACE: 
«© BUT FOR THE WAR, FRANCE WOULD NEVER 
« HAVE BEEN A REPUBLIC.” *— Your friend, 
Brissot, therefore, was the miscreant who, with the 
assistance of his enlighlened associates, involved the 
belligerent powers in a war, merely for the accom- 
plishment of his own diabolical schemes—this 
was a part of his philosophic plan for setting fire to 
the four corners of Europe. Mlay sue philoso- 
phers ever meet the fate of Brissot !—His public 
conduct had been marked by a flagrant dereliction 
of all the prineiples of justice; in the pursuit of 
his ambitious designs the laws of his country were 


* See Le Tableau de Paris, par Peltier. 

+ And yet Mr. Fox had the boldness to declare ina late debate 
(February 3, 1800) that © previous to August, 1792, therez was 
© the uimost and the most decided neutrality on the frart of France.” — 
To what lengths will men suffer themselves to be carried by the 
spirit of party! 

1 Sans la Guerre, la Revolution du 10 aotit n'auroit et lieu; 
aus la Guerre, la France ne seroit pas republique.—Le Patrizte 
Fngois; Samedi 22 Sep. 1792, | 
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incessantly violated :---and his death was the con- 
sequence of a conviction unauthorized by law, 
preceded by a trial in which all the forms and rules 
of justice were holden in deriston. In short, the 
measure which he had meted to othęrs was mea» 
sured back to himself. Two such philosophers 
as La Fayette and Brissot, possessed of abilities to 
enforce their principles, would soon throw the whole 
world into confusion, with no other instrument of 
disorganization, than the holy right of insurrec— 
lion. 

You maintain that instead of asserting the right 
of interference, we were alone interested in check- 
ing the principle. It is precisely on that ground 
that we have been obliged to assert the right. On 
that subject, however, I have only one remark to 
make. 'The authority of Vattel you must allow to 
be decisive; particularly since it was quoted by Mr. 
Fox, in support of his own opinion on the ques- 
tion.---That opinion went to the establishment of 
the general principle, that one state has no right 
to interfere in the government of another state 
a principle, the justice of which no man can deny, 
and which, of course, so eminent a writer, on the 
rights of nations, as Vattal, could not fail to con- 
firm. But Mr. Fox, with a degree of insincerity, that 
might perhaps be excusable in an advocate pleading 
in a court of justice, but which certainly was un- 
pardonable in the more liberal and dignified dis- 
cussions of a British senate, omitted to notice Vat- 
tel's exception to the general rule, which 1m- 
mediately applied to the point in question.---< If 
then,“ says Vattel, there be any where a 
t nation of a restless and mischievous disposition, 
* always ready to 7jure others, to traverse their de- 
e signs, and 10 RAISE DOMESTIC TROUBLES; 
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cc it 15 not to be doubted, that all have a right to 
join, in order to repress, chastise, and put it ever 
* after out of his power to injure them,”* A 
more complete justification of the conduct of 
England, and the other belligerent powers, could 
not have been offered. It 1s evident, that the right 
here asserted by Vattel, is founded on the natural Gs © 
principie of self-preservation.--Though unable to 
resist the cogency of those motives assigned by his 
Majesty's Ministers, for repelling the unprovoked 
aggression of the French, you boldly declare that 
the motives which they proclaimed to the public 
and supported in parliament were not the real 
motives by which their conduct was influenced. — 
But were you not aware that by such a declaration, 
you exposed yourself and your friends to the danger 
of recrimination, and supplied your opponents with 
the most formidable weapons of offence? Were J 
disposed to follow your example, and avail myself 
of this mode of argument, I might reason thus--- 
Let the people of England place no confidence in 
the declarations and Professions of the leaders of 
opposition z no regard to © the public, but an at- 
<*. tention to private and particular interests, has led 
them on from step to step to the present scene 
< of accumulated depravity, in which the most sa- 
& cicd duties of patriotism, are sacrificed to the 
* sordid Spirit of party.” Listen to the juvenile 
statesman who has lately taken the command of their 
Slender band in the upper house. He will tell you 
that the motive and end of his public conduct are 
the love of his country, and the welfare of the 
state. But these are only Jures for the multitude ; 
the true rule and real object of his political pro- 


Vattel, book ii. chap. 4. 


ceedings 


l 


ceedings are of a very different nature. Together 
with the immense fortune, he inherited the parsi- 
monious spirit of his grandfather :—the latter has 
invariably served as a guardian to the former. On 
the turf and at the gaming table, where other fa- 
shionable youths have accelerated their ruin; that 
spirit uniformly presides, and, attended by wily pru- 
dence and wary circumspection, gratifies the mind 
it inhabits by the accumulation of gain. In the 
field of politics its influence equally predominates. 
In times of difficulty and danger when the country 
is threatened by a powerful foe; a man who holds 
the highest rank in the power of the crown to 
bestow, and who is, moreover, the richest subject 
in the kingdom, might naturally be expected to 
contribute, in proportion to his abilities, to the de- 
fence of the state—(either by an augmentation of 
its land forces, or by an addition to its naval arma- 
ments.) The only mode of avoiding this contri- 
bution, — without forfeiting every claim to decency 
— is by feigning a difference of political sentiment 
which precludes the possibility of supporting ad- 
ministration, and of course affords a sanction for 
refusing to contribute to the support of a war, 
which he loudly condemns---I have furnished 
the clue, let others pursue 1t— verbum Sat Sa- 
Pienti. 

If we attend to the hoary Duke, who, quitting 
the recesses of his favourite forest, has resumed his 
station in the ranks of opposition, we shall hear 
the same disinterested professions, the same patrio- 
tic principles. But the whole tenour of his conduct, 
since his first entrance into public life, warns us 
to be cautious, in bestowing confidence where con- 
sistency has never appeared, and where patriotism 
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has been frequently sacrificed at the shrine of am- 
dition. 

Still less credit is due to the patriotic declarations 
of that political Cameleon, whose measures have 
been subject to perpetual variation; whose 


J 


Honour 
Is nothing but mutation, aye, and that 
From one bad thing to worse. 


Shakesfeare, 


who affords an illustrious example of age, without 
the benefits of experience; and whose extreme am- 
biguity of conduct has at once deprived him of the 
personal advantages of party, and left him without 
the merit of independence. He has already, if he 
be not belied, experienced the beneficial effects of 
peace- making; and, it is supposed, he wishes for an 
3 of again displaying his talents in that 
me. . 

Were I to pursue this mode of reasoning, and it 
might easily be extended to the leaders of the party 
in the lower-house, you would, doubtless, charge me 
with being uncandid and illiberal; and would pro- 
bably question my right to ascribe to any man mo- 
tives which he publickly disxavowed. You have, 


however, thought proper to subject yourself to 
this imputation; and, having adopted a favourite 


system, are resolved, like a true system- monger, to 

make every thing bend to it. | 
Before I advert to the motives which you have 
assigned to ministers, in lieu of those by which they 
professed to be influenced, and which were suf 
ficiently powerful to satisfy a vast majority of the 
nation, as to their justice and strength, for you 
are compelled to acknowledge“ that the war was 
* entered into with the approbation of the public,” 
| though 
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though you have the modesty to assert, that all wh 
approved it were under the influence of passion and 
prejudice, and that reason retained not * the smallest 
sway,“ over their minds, thereby confining the pos- 
session of reason to the enlightened few, of which 
the opposition is composed,—T shall notice your 
observation, that the expulsion of the French from 
the territories of our allies, was the fair and ultimate 
end of one war, and the subsequent operations the 
commencement of another, Admitting, even, what 
cannot be admitted, but for the sake of argument, 
that the defence of our allies, was the gole ground 
of the war, this declaration is preposterous, in the 
EXtreme. 

If we had considered the war as terminated by 
such an expulsion; if we had withdrawn our forces, 
disbanded our troops, and laid up our ships in 
ordinary ; what could have prevented the French 
from repossessing themselves of the territory from 
Which they had been driven, and thereby renewing 
the ground of hostility ? Would it not have been 


the height of folly to remain satisfied with having 


forced back the flood, leaving it free, without inter- 
ruption, to re-occupy the space it had before co- 
vered, and even to extend its ravages ? It is not, 
indeed, by negociation and treaty, that a barrier can 
be gained against the approaches of such a flood. 
The dykes of Holland, which have for ages resisted 
the sca, have afforded no defence against this spread- 
ing mischicf, which will admit of no security, until 
it be followed up to its source, and there exter- 


minated. But there does not exist, to justify your 


assertions, even the slender pretext that the dema- 
gogues of ¶ᷣance were, at the period in question, any 
more than they have been since, disposed to re- 
nounce their ambitious, aggressive, and universally 

disorganizing 
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disorganizing pretensions, or even to submit these 
pretensions to the issue of a negociation : vain and 
dle as must be all negociation with such men. On 
such a basis stands your assertion, that the expul- 
sion of the French from the territories of our allies 
was the fair and legitimate end of the war. 

But it is a waste of time to bestow serious notice 
on an argument so ridiculous as to sanction the 
Supposition, that it is the offspring of imbecillity. 
The motive for bringing it forward, however, 1s 
too obvious to escape observation. By represent- 
ing the operations which succeeded the expulsion 
of the French from Holland and the Netherlands, 
as the commencement of a new war, you evidently 
intended to fix the charge of aggression on the allies, 
who, after the enemy had been. compelled to retire 
within the limits of his own territory, certainly acted 
offensively. But the attempt is as gross as the artifice 
is shallow. The smallest portion of common sense 
is sufficient to secure the mind against the effects of 
an imposition, which it is only necessary to expose 
in order to defeat. 

Having denied that the minister could have 
been actuated by the ostensible reasons which he 
held out to the parliament and the public, because 
forsooth, he must have © anticipated the chance of 
* calamity,” you proceed, with your usual confi- 
dence, to state his real motive, and gravely inform 
us, that Mr. Pitt consented to involve the nation 
in a war, merely with a view to promote the diss0- 
lution of the whig-party! It was a sacrifice, you. 
say, which he made to the Duke of Portland, and 
his friends! Your determination to support the 
system you have built for yourself, betrays you into 

pet ual contradictions, which all your ingenuity 


will be insufficient to reconcile. Let me ask you 


how 


1 


bow the whig- party could appear so formidable to 
Mr. Pitt, as to induce him to relinquish that mea- 
sure which constituted the leading feature of his 
administration, and formed the grand object of his 
ambition, the speedy reduction of the national debt, 
which a war must inevitably augment; when you 
acknowledge that “ he required not the addition of 
their numbers; his triumphant and configing 
« majority still remained; he was still surrounded 
<« by the protecting influence of those who had sup- 
t ported him since he was at the helm of affairs; 
« he had in his hands the full means of carrying his 
cc measures into effect ; and without consultation, he 
vas already secure of the voice of those who had 
listened to him with approbation, on the notice 
given of a motion for reform? Can you suppose, 
my lord, that there are men so prone to credulity, 
so lost to reason, or so blinded by prejudice, as to 
believe that the minister, whose talents have re- 
peatedly extorted the tribute of admiration, even 
from his bitterest enemies, could act so much like 
a driveller, an ideot, as to sacrifice all his favourite 
pursuits, and risk the loss of that object, on which 
the power, and, in a great degree, the fame of every 
minister essentially depends, ---the welfare and pros- 
perity of his country *, merely for the acquisition 
of partisans, of which you admit, he stood not in 
need? Have you the vanity to imagine, that the 
high character of WILLIAM PirtT,---the well- 
earned meed of genuine patriotism,---the rich fruit 
of twelve years labour in the field of politics, 
can be blasted in a moment, by the impotent breath 


* I here argue on your own 5ufrosition, (false as it undoubtly 
is) that the observance of neutrality, on our part, would not 


have exposed the country to any kind of risk, but would, on the 


contrary, have secured it against all kind of danger, 
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of such an assailant? Tis the effort of the mole 
to destroy the nest of the eagle 

In your extreme eagerness to ruin the reputation 
of the minister, you ascribe to him the possession 
of qualities, incompatible with each otber; you 
represent him as obst inate and pliant; determined 
and timid; fixed and changeable. In one part of 
your work, alluding to the Russian armament, you 
observe that the hasty relinquishment of their 
measures was as disgraceful to the ministers, as 
it was fortunate for their couniry*, But in another 
part you say, speaking of the same event, © that to 
F* preserve his place, the minister made liebt of the 


e honour of his country+. Unless you .mean to 


afirm, that the loss of honour may, in some in- 
stances, be a fortunate occurrence, you evidently 
contradict yourself. At all events, it ill becomes 
those whose endeavours were successfully excrted, 
in preventing the interposition of this country, 
from restraining the efforts of Russia to extend 
her empire by the means of conquest, to censure 
ministers for not interfering in the affairs of Poland. 
But the real crime of the minister, in your Lord- 
Ship's eyes, was the adoption of those wise and 


"vigorous measures, at the most important crisis 


that Europe ever witnessed, which induced many 
members of both houses, who had generally op- 
posed his measures, to join administration, and, by 
that means, deprived your party of all that could 
give it either weight or pee ---Hinc iræ, 
hinc lachryme. 


I shall not attempt to follow you through your 


* . 171. + y. 292. 
{ See the address proposed on the 215 of February, 1793, by 


Mr. Grey, a gentleman whose N and mocdofatiou are alike 
eminent and conspicuous. 


long, 
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long dissertation upon party. The few remarks 1 
Shall make on it will be made with deference, since 


T know that it is a subject on which a difference 
of opinion subsists between men of the soundest 


constitutional knowledge, and of the purest prin- 
ciples. To you, the necessity of a party on principle, 
as you call it, and the benefits to be drived from 
its existence, are so obvious, that a man must be 
blind not to perceive them. To me, 1 confess, 
there appears no such necessity; both history and 
observation convince me, that many and serious 
evils result from party spirit, which, particularly in 
times of public difficulty and danger, destroys that 
unanimity which it is the duty of the patriot to 
enforce, and restrains that active vigour of exertion, 
which such a crisis so peculiarly demands; and I 
know of no advantage that can accrue from it, 
which might not be produced by means, more 
congistent with the honour of individuals, and 
more conformable to the spirit of the constitution. 
I.et every member of the senate discharge his duty 
conscientiously, by preserving that independence 
of mind which prevents the support or rejection of 
a public measure, from being influenced by the 
principles or connections of the person by whom 
it is proposcd; and the rights of the crown, and 
the liberty of the subject will, without the ass1st- 


ance of a party, be effectually secured from inva- 


$10n., The very principles and form of our con- 
stitution, in their present state of maturity, suffice 
to prevent an undue preponderance in any of its 
component parts; it bears within itself the means 
of self- preservation, it requires no foreign aid.--- 
But if the existence of a party be, as you state, 
essential to the existence of the constitution, it 


follows, of course, that it is the duty of every man 
to 
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to become a member of it. In that case, it must 
ear within it a principle of self- destruction: the 

etiod of its perfect ion must be the period of its 
diz:olution. For when it shall have consolidated 
into one body all descriptions of men, it will no 
longer have any object of pursuit, it must cease to 
exist, for the very term, party, implies the exist- 
ence of a body to which it acts in opposition. 

In your observations on this subject you make 
a distinction, hostile both to the spirit and prin- 
ciple of the constitution, between “ the friends 
* of monarchy” and © the adyocates of freedom,” 
which must inevitably lead to this conclusion, that 
the friends of monarchy are enemies to freedom, 
and the advocates of freedom enemies to mo— 
narchy. As you class yourself and your party in 
this last description of subjects, I shall leave you 
the benefit of the distinction without attempting 
to analize the principle. 

The learned author of the justly celebrated trea- 
tise on the spirit of laws gives a much better defi- 
nition than your Lordship, of the origin of party 
under a free government. He viewed the subject 
with an impartial eye, and, independently of the 
claims derived from a superiority of knowledge, is 
certainly, from being totally disinterested, better 
entitled to credit, than a man who asserts the privi- 
lege of being the judge in his own case; “ As in 
r such a state, there would be two visible powers, 
the legislative and the executive, and every citi- 
zen would have a will of his own, and would 
support his independence in any manner he pleas- 
ed, the majority of the people would be more 
attached to one of these powers than the other, 
the greater number, not possessing, in general, a 
Sufficient portion of equity or good Sense, to bold them 

botb 
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« both in equal estimation Your Lordship may, I 
think, without injustice, be placed among the 
greater number. | 

But whatever difference of opinion may subsist, 
with regard to the origin of party, no man can 
be justified in withholding his belief from your 
Statement of its object. Though, on some points, 
you have carefully preserved the convenient ambi- 

ity of the ancient oracles, on this, it must be 
acknowledged, you have been sufficiently explicit. 
* Their object has, at all times, undoubtedly been to 
« acquire power.” Any comment on such an avowal 
would only weaken its effect, which I by no means 
incline to do. I cannot, however, refrain from 
remarking, that the more sagacious and expe- 
rienced leaders of the party will scarcely be dis- 
posed to bestow that commendation on your can- 
dour, which it certainly deserves; at least, if we 


may be allowed to judge from the conduct of Mr. 


Fox, in a late debate, who indignantly disclaimed 
the very object which you here assign to him +.--- 
But I must, at the same time, observe, that the 
credit which you gain by your candour, you lose 
by your inconsistency, in censuring Mr. Pitt, tor 


* De PEsprit des Loix. Liv. 19. chap. 27. 
+ Lord Guildford has, in the debate on the Habeas Corpus 
suspension bill, declared he despised the idea of opposition to 
government, upon such base frrinciftles, as the desire of palace, fue 
tious motives, or views of ſertanal ambition: and he dehed any 
man, with the smallest colour of justice, to accuse the oppost- 
tion of the first charge, (the desire of place) because it could not 
be done with fairness or with truth, —What were your Lordship's 
feelings, when you heard this declaration, so contradictory to 
your own? Whatever your feelings might be on the occasiou, 
you took care to accommodate your frofessions to the impression 


which your party wished to make on the house, and boldly de- 


clared that you was not actuated “ by prospects of place or 
power. codfall's Parliamentary Refuorts, vol. i. . 52%. 
| a wish 
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a wish to preserve that which all your own efforts 
are exerted to obtain. 

You have, in exposing the maneuvres of your 
party, sacrificed your prudence to the gratification 
of a puerile vanity. Those manceuvres can only 
tend to the creation of disgust, by convincing us 
that, at least, as much art is employed in the ma- 
nagement of an opposition, as is ascribed, falsely 1 
hope and believe, by you to the agents of ministry, 
in the arrangement of a parliament. When we find 
that a body of men, professing to be actuated by 
the same sentiments, are reduced to the necessity 
of meeting, previously to the discussion of any 
important question in parliament, to communicate 


to each other, the line of debate,” which they 


mean to pursue, in order to avert the danger of 
contradiction, we can easily descry a predetermi- 
nation not to be convinced by any arguments that 
may be adduced in support of the measure they 
are associated to oppose; but we are at a loss to 
discover any steadiness of principle, or unity of 
opinion. 55 

You seem to take infinite delight in displaying 
your knowledge of the various arrangements of 
the minister, with those whom you stile his new 


friends; you ring the changes on the different 


portions and degrees 'of honour, emolument, or 
power, assigned, or intended to be assigned to each, 
with a degree of self-satisfaction evidently resulting 
from a consciousness of superior intelligence. 


Amusements like these appear to be suited to your 


capacity; and as they are much more inoffensive 

than some other species of diversion in which you 

are apt to indulge, you may be allowed to enjoy 
them as much as you please. 

But the accuracy of your intelligence may w 
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be doubted, when, even on material points, on 
which it is difficult to conceive how a mis!ake 
should arise, you are guilty of the most gross mis- 
representations. A flagrant instance of this kind 
occurs, in your attempts to induce a belief that 
two noblemen, now high in office, had been not 
merely passive well-wishers to, but actively instru- 
mental in promoting, the measure of a parlia- 
mentary reform. And, to preclude the possibility 
of a doubt, as to the species of reform to which 
you alluded, you expressly said in the house, that 
nothing had been proved against the persons tried 
for high treason, but what could be legally proved 
against these noble Lords, and others who acted 
with them, This false assertion, however, was 
speedily repelled, and you had the mortification to 
experience as positive and unqualified a contra- 
diction, as was ever received by any man in a public 
assembly. 

The Duke of Portland declared, that so far from 
having been a supporter of parliamentary reform, 
he had always resisted and reprobated that doctrine 
whenever it had been brought forward. Earl 
Spencer was equally explicit: he candidly ad- 
mitted, that in his youth he had been led to attend 
some popular meetings, but the disgust he expe- 
rienced at the-variety of absurd and extravagant 
plans, contended for by the different members, 
had soon induced him to withdraw himself from 
all such meetings. His Lordship drew with ac- 
curacy the line of distinction between the ques- 
tion of a reform in parliament in 1780, and the 
question of a reform in 1792, 1793, 1794, and 
1795: he justly stated them to be distinct questions, 
different in object, and exceedingly different, indeed, 
in the proposed means of attaining that object.— 
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The object of the parliamentary reformists, in the 
year 1780, was the reform of certain abuses then 
existing in the house of commons, and which were 
pointed out at the time. Some of them had since 
been removed; but could their objects, he asked, 
be compared with the objects of those who affected 
to stand for parliamentary reform in these times? 
Did they wish to overturn the constitution, new mo- 
del the government, and make laws for themselves, 
Separate and distinct from the laws enacted by the 
three branches of the legislature? © No man,” said 
his Lordship, “will dare impute to them any such 
dangerous and unconstitutional designs. It is, 
therefore, extremely unfair, and, in the highest 
degree, unjust, to impute to those who attended 
« the popular meetings in 1780, and might wish for 
* the reform of a few existing abuses at that time, 
* the wild, extravagant, and visionary theories 
e avowed by modern reformers.” After such an 
instance of misrepresentation as this, how can 
you, my Lord, expect that the public will give 
credit to any of your assertions, that are unsup- 
ported by proof ? 

Not content with misrepresentations, you have 
recourse to abuse, and calumniate, with all the 
petulent invective of disappointed ambition, the 
very men whose countenance and support have 
constitued the principal, if not the sole, honour of 
your political life. Enraged at the diminution of 
strength, which, from the secession of its most re- 
spectable members, your party has experienced, 
you represent the seceders as having sacrificed their 
principles to their folly ; as being destitute of public 
virtue; as being perfectly inefficient in themselves; 
as mere nominal heads of the party, who were solely 
indebted for the consequence they enjoyed with 

the 
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the public, to the talents and abilities of those 
around them. You go still farther, and insinuate, 
that the acceptance of the garter by the Duke of 
Portland was an event that was attended witl: the 
loss of his character. 

should deem it an 1nsult to those truly respect- 
able persons who are thus grossly reviled, to enter 


into a, formal justification of "_ conduct, in a 


reply to such imputations: that conduct requires 
no defence; those imputations can only gencrate 
contempt. While they remained in opp 05itic n, 
even those who differed from them, most essentially, 
on various topics of political discussion, never pre- 
sumed to question tlie purity of their motives, or 
to cast the slightest suspicion on the integrity of 
their conduct. They never sought to depreciate 
their talents, nor to detract from that consequence 
which naturally attached to their rank, to their for- 
tune, and still more than either, to their character. 
For boweycr the subtic ingenuity of political so- 
phists may be exerted to limit the sphere of its 


influence, excellence of private character will, I 


trust, ever continue to retain its due weight in po- 
litical, as well as in social, life. Whoever lessens the 


influence of morality, saps the firmest basis of a 


State, Merited reprobation is incurred by systems 
of policy, which are repugnant to morality : should 


not then, the same principle excite the same senti— 


ment, with respect to politicians who set her laws 
at defiance ?* 

The conduct of the seceders from your party has 
been fair, upright, and honourable: and though it 


„ will never,“ says Bacon, “set politics against ethicks ; 
especially for that truc ethicks are but as a handmaid to divi- 
« nity and religion.“ 
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may be exposed to the misinterpretations of the 
prejudiced, and to the misconceptions of sple- 
netic partisans, it can never be subject to the mis- 
conceptions of those who know that the mind in 
which true patriotism and independence reside, will 
neither court the power which degrades, nor reject 
the responsibility which honours ; will neither suffer 
motives of ambition to smother its love of the 
country, nor the shackles of party to restrain its 
efforts to promote her welfare. 

It has Lo the custom of your party, and of 
those who profess to approve its measures, to repre- 
sent its opponents, as men destitute of all honour 
and principle, for no other reason than because they 
are its opponents. Though the whole tenour of 
a man's life has been marked by the most rigid in- 
tegrity, and by a display of every social virtue, the 
moment he accepts a place in administration, he is 
supposed to have undergone a complete mental me- 
tamorphosis, to have forfeited all pretension to the 
commendations which before it was universally ac- 
knowledged he had deserved ; and, in short, to have 
experienced a total change in his nature. Prepos- 
terous as this may appear, it has become the daily 
practice of opposition, and of those prints which are 
devoted to their cause. It is a species of calumny, 


however, which merits the severest reprobation; 


since it tends to impress the minds of the vulgar 
and uninformed, with the idea that offices, although 
instituted for the benefit of the community, are 


useless incumbrances ; and that those who fill them, 


however ably and honourably, instead of rendering 
essential service to their country, are so many mon- 
sters that prey upon her vitals. 

Vour reflection on the duke of Portland, is alike 
indecent and illiberal. To prove that it was founded 
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in justice, 1t would have been necessary to show that 
his grace was unworthy of the honbur that had been 
conterred on him. The consciousness of your ina- 
bilty to do this, induced you to content yourself 
with a declaration, which will not easily obtain cre- 
dit, that his sovercign and the nation destined the 
blue ribband for Lord Howe. Whence you de- 
rived this information your readers are left to divine. 
That the friend of Brissot cannot be the confident 
of an English monarch- is too obvious to escape 
any man's observation: and as to the natzon, its 
opinion is as well known to any individual as to 
your Lordship, unless, indeed, you have adopted 
the French signification of the word, in which 
sense, it means the voice of the rabble, or of a 
score or two of the most profligate and factious in- 
dividuals, which the metropolis can supply. Here, 
thank Heaven, we acknowledge no such nation.— 
The sovereign 1s the true fountain of honour. 
What he gives, we must believe he freely gives, un- 
less the unworthiness of the object be construed 
into a proof of restraint. In this instance, however, 
no such proof existed. If dignified rank ; patriot- 
15m untainted, and honour unimpeached, can afford 
a just claim to distinction, this claim was possessed 
by the Duke of Portland. And, without detract- 
ing in the least from the meritorious services of Lord 


Howe, I may safely athrm, that the ribband could not 


have decorated a more worthy man. 

The appellation of nominal leaders, when I con- 
sider to what persons it is applied, is too ridiculous 
to deserve a comment. Is there now a man of your 
party who possesses the requisite qualifications for 
a leader of opposition ? I except Mr. Fox, who 1s 
certainly endowed with splendid talents, and fills 
with so much ability the station which he at present 

occupies, 
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occupies, that I am almost disposed to wish he may 
retain it for the rest of his life. 

In the lower house, the party exhibits some 
abilities, much malevolence, and 10 consequence. 
I will not stop to enquire whether it contains, 
among its most strenuous supporters, any man 
who unitcs talents that fascinate with principles 
that disgust; any man of such acknowledged 
profligacy, both in public and private life, as to 
sanction the supposition, that even those who act 
with him would think his company in council a dis- 
grace to their characters; any man who is in the 
constant habit of violating the laws which he has 
contributed to form, and which it is his duty to 
enforce; or who converts an honourable privilege 
into a means of subsistence, or of personal security. 
—Such an enquiry would be foreign from my 
purpose. 

In the upper house every debate exemplifies the 
inefficiency of the party. The duke of Bedford's 
patriotic virtues are still in the bud, and the mar- 
quis of Landsdowne's are going fast to decay. Your 
Lordship possesses zeal indeed, —but it has been 
the fate of bigotry, in all ages, both religious and 
political, to injure the very cause 1t has been most 
anxious to support. Besides zeal, alone, though it 
may render a man useful as a subordinate agent, 
can never qualify him for a leader of a party. . 

One of the most pitiful subterfuges to which 
your party have recourse, for the purpose of ac- 
quiring popularity, at the expence of their oppo- 
nents, is the perversion of particular expressions, 
and the misrepresentation of particular facts. Seve- 
ral notable instances of this kind occur in that pub- 
lication which is the object of these strictures. 
8 Perish our commerce, let our constitution sur- 
vive!“ 
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„vive!“ —is an expression which had been long 
falsely ascribed to Mr. Wyndham, and, by the unwar- 
rantable interpretation artfully given to it, an insi- 
dious attempt was made to render 1t prejudicial to 
that gentleman's interest. Your Lordship conde- 
scended to give sanction to the popular prejudice, 
as well with regard to its author, (for .leaving the 
words unappropriated you certainly encourage the 
prevailing 1dea-—whether intentionally or not can 
only be known to yourself that they were spoken 
by Mr. Wyndham, ) as to its import, until a recent 
explanation in the house of commons, served at 
once to undeceive the credulous who had believed, 
and to expose the profligate, who had circulated, 
the injurious report. — The expression, you say, 
e involves a paradox that it would be treating the 


* understandings of your constituents with con- 


« tempt to investigate.“ To me, the expression, 
far from appearing paradoxical, ever seemed per- 
fectly intelligible, and declaratory of a sentiment 
which no true Briton would disown.---If ever the 
time should arrive when we should be reduced to 
the dreadful alternative of either giving up our 
commerce or our constitution, perish the man who 
would hesitate in his choice of the two evils, and 
who would not instantly join in the patriotic excla- 
mation of —“ perish our commerce, let our const1- 
tution survive “.“ 

The 
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* It would be no difficult matter o prove, that you have 
adopted the very sentiment Which you here seem to r« pro baute, 
and, by that means, to make you, at least in this instance, /atrioti 
in spite of yourself. In expaliating upon the evil cons <QUences 
of the war, you admit the injury which commerce $ustains to he 
one of its most serious cal amitles: and as you contess that „ou 
zee no prospect of an end to the war, the destruction of our com- 
merce must appear*to you to be inevitable. —Jn exaggerating the: 
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The next expression you have selected--- and the 
selection, I confess, is a proof of your judgment--- 
is one that has been still more perverted and mis- 
represented, if possible, for the most mischievous 
purposes, than that which I have already noticed: 
I mean—The swimsh multitude; but you have even 
improved upon the original, and by an ingenious 
addition, which, having never before seen it, I ima- 
gine to be your own, have extended the obloquy 
from the people to their representatives—the repre- 
Sentatives of the Swimish multitude. 

It is scareely possible that you could be 1gno- 
rant of the true import of an expression, which 
some unprincipled miscreants had studiously per- 


verted, for the base purpose of inflaming the minds 


of the lower class of people, by impressing them 
with an idea that their superiors treated them with 
unfeeling contempt. I will not, for a moment, 
admit the supposition, that any member of the 
Senate could be so devoid of virtue, so destitute 
of honour, so completely abandoned, as to favour 
the accomplishment of a scheme so truly diaboh- 
cal.—But if, contrary to all reasonable expectation, 
such a man were to be found, and, unhappily, so 
great 1s the degeneracy of the age, that crimes, 
however enormous, almost cease to excite astonish- 


— 


beneficial effects of Harty, you say“ the ultimate consequences 
«« of the calamities of war cannot prove more seriously deplora- 
*« ble than the breaking up of the whig party.” Now this de- 
claration could only be sanctioned by the assertion you had be- 
tore made, that the party © had a tendency to preserve the con- 
„stitution.“ It is, therefore,” evident, that you consider the 
preservation of our constitution as an object of greater magni- 
tude than the preservation of our commerce 3 nothing more 
was meant, or could be reasonably understood, by the expression 
to which, for purposes best known to yourself, you have thought 
proper to assign so different a meaning, 
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ment, the whole compass of our language would 
be inadequate to supply terms of reprobation sut- 
ficiently strong to mark the abhorrence in which he 
must be holden by every virtuous, every honest 
mind. | 
You must certainly have known that this ex- 
pression was employed, by the greatest orator, 
and, let me add, the soundest philosopher of the 
age, in allusion to an ancient adage familiar to 
every man. The object of the observation whence 
the expression was © artfully and maliciously ex- 
* tracted,” was to shew, that though the bene- 
ficial effects of our excellent constitution were 
equally experienced by all, yet to display, before 
the lower orders of society, all the minute and 
multiplied causes which tend to produce those 
effects; all the various divisions, connections, and 
dependencies, which, by forming a just adaptation 
of parts to the whole, essentially conduce to the 
beauty and stability of the glorious fabric, would 
be © to throw pearls before wine.“ In this sense 
alone was the epithet $wwinzsh applied to the mul- 
titude. Is there any capacity so shallow as not to 
perceive the justice of the remark; or any mind 
so perverse as to deem it insulting to the pe cople ? 
Give a peasant a watch of a curious construc- 
Ive 1 :cellence, in the 
accuracy of its motions, and its just indication of 
time, and will thence be induced to acknowledge 
its value. —But explain to him the causes which 
produce these effects; call his attention to the 
mechanical principles upon which it is formed 
point out the nice disposition of the various parts--- 
the judicious arrangement of the different move- 
ments ; his surprise may be excited, but his Know- 
11 will not be increased: he will say to himself 
* what is this to me ? All I know, or regard is 
P this 
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« this—the watch goes well, and answers my pur- 
pose.“ The peasant would be in the right—but 
surely he could not deem it an insult to be told, 
that any exposition of the superior skill, displayed 
by the ingenious mechanic in that production, the 
excellence of which he acknowledged, would be 
thrown away upon him ; and that to enter into such 
exposition, which he could not understand, would, 


in fact, be © to throw pearls before swine L.“ To 


give 


* At the time when gave this explanation of an expression 
which has supplied the witlings of the party with such a constant 
theme for declamation, from the moment of its utterance to the 
present day, I did not think it necessary to refer to the Parlia- 
mentary ps $95 in order to ascertain its accuracy; not being 
willing to admit the supposition that the leaders of the opposition 
in the House of Commons (whatever their daily scribblers might 
do) would be guilty of such barefaced effrontery, such a gross 
violation of truth, such a shameful departure from all honourable 
conduct, as to give not only a false interpretation of an expression 
so frequently employed to decorate their public and their private 
harangues, their senatorial and their convivial speeches, but even 
a false application of it. I did not then think that the protli- 
gacy of party could be carried to such an extreme, in ie coun- 
try, as to impel its votaries to have recourse to a palpable false- 
hood, for the base purpose of inflaming the minds of the popu- 
lace, and directing their infuriate rage against an illustrious cha- 
racter, who had early and manfully stept forward to stem that 
impetuous torrent which, in its destructive progress, has nearly 


reduced the fair fabric of civil society, to one shapeless mass of 


cumbrous ruins.—I, therefore, took it for granted that Mr. 
Burke had really applied the expression of the Swinish multi- 
tude to the people, generally ;—and, knowing, that, during the 
whole course of his political life, the most inveterate of his ene- 
mies could not adduce a single instance, in which he had not 
displayed the most anxious regard for the liberties, welfare, and 
happiness of the people, L very naturally supposed that he had 
used the expression in the sense which I had here affixed to it. 
Great, then, was my surprize on receiving a letter from Mr. 
Burke, many months after the appearance of this pamphlet, in 
which he informed me that he had never meant to apply the ex- 
pression to the people of this country, but had used it only in 
reference to the French literati, who had forsaken their patrons 
in order to court the multitude, and to partake of their crimes, 
and who, he predicted, with that prophetic spirit which so 

strongly 
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give currency to misrepresentations of such a dan- 
gerous tendency, is highly disgraceful to a man of 
your Lordship's rank and that you intended to 
give the worst interpretation to the expression is evi- 
dent from the charge of impicty, which you prefer 
against the person who uttered it. 

But it is extremely curious to observe with a 
scrutinizing eye, the conduct of those who display 
such extreme sensibility with regard to every chink 
that seems to affect the character of the people, or 
that can even, by the ingenuity of malice, be con- 
strued into a reflection upon them. Dr. Price, 
one of the most violent champions of the people, 
who wished to confer on them rights which it ts 
happy for them they do not possess, modestly called 
the electors of Great Britain, the dregs of the 
people; * and your Lordship, in the same spirit, 
observes, the habit of corruption has more deeply 

P 2 and 


strongly marked all his productions respecting the French revo- 
lution, would be ultimately trampled under the “ hogfs of a rwints/: 
* multitude” —a Parisian populace, 

The reader will find a copy of this Letter at the end of the book ; 
—the original (together with another interesting Letter, Which 1 
had the honour of receiving from Mr. Bux k E, not long before 
his death) is in possession of his learned and respectable friend 
Dr. LAUREN cE.-Aſter ch an explanation, the expression in 
question will, of course, be used wh by those to whom it will 
be strictly applicable. | | 

To such as may feel disposed to censure me for not omitting 
that part of the letter which is complimentary to myself, I shall 
candidly conſess, that I take a pride, (an ores pride, | hope) in 
opposing the praise of Mr. Burks to the calumnies of the 
Jacobins, even at the risk of increasing the inveteracy of that 
enmity to me, which, on all occasions, they have done me the 
honour to proſess and display. 

* « Discourse of the love of our country,” P. 39,—a com- 
parison of this discourse with one preached by the Doctor, on the 
29th of November, 1769, must excite the most lively regret for the 
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* and universally pervaded the community, than 
* it ever did any people of whose manners and 
* customs we have a distinct account ;**—and, in 
another place you mention, © the degenerate ang 
* habitually corrupt minds of the people.” These. 
my Lord, are expressions of contempt, that scarcely 
admit of perversion or misrepresentation; they are 
$0 plain, that they cannot be mistaken. 

On che subject of Parliamentary corruption you 
observe, that the man who has acquired the favour 
of others by purchase —in other words---who has 
obtained his seat by the influence of money --“ can 
* consider it alone as useful in so far as he may make 
4 it conduce to the filling up that blank, created 
by the price he has paid, in his capital; or per- 
* haps of increasing his stock in trade, and by 
that means of enabling him to return with ad- 
ditional recommendation to a future canvas 
and thus with the same indifference for the mea- 
sures he supports, that his constituents had for 
ee the person they elected the corruption of the 
representative soon becomes as open and avowed 
as that of his constituents. 


Your Lordship's political connections have no 
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doubt supplied you with the basis of this observa- 


tion. But, as I pretend not to be so conversant 
with these matters as you seem to be, will you for- 
give me if I put a question, which, though cer- 
tainly very foreign from the subject, will, if I be 
favoured with an answer, tend to remove some 


apostacy of this divine; who having been a most strenuous ad- 
vocate tor the civil and religious liberty, for the political hap- 
piness and constitutional perfection of Great Britain, became as 
strenuous a partisan of the modern doctrines of liberty and 


equality, of the Rights of Man, and of the French Revolu- 
tion! 


doubts 
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doubts from my mind, that are, no matter how, 
there connected with the principles you have ad- 
vanced. By what means did Mr. Sheridan obtain 
his seat ?---As I never recollect to have heard of any 
paternal estate which he possesses in the country; 
nor of any connection with persons of consequence 
in the vicinity of Stafford, nor even of his having 
ever resided within a hundred miles of the town 
which he represents, I have always been at a loss to 
conceive how he “ acquired the favour” of the 
the inhabitants.---Your Lordship, perhaps, can 
give me some information on this head! for as you 
are politically connected with Mr. Sheridan, and 
doubtless admire his abilities as much as I do, I 
should not be greatly surprised, if you had availed 
yourself of his assistance in the composition of that 


picture of corruption which you have so ably 


drawn.“ 

But to return, from the kind of digression into 
which your dissertation upon party, and other ob- 
servations which you have connected therewith, 
have betrayed me, | must remark, that your anxiety 
to render the ministers of this country odious to 
the people, has led you into as many errors and 
musrepresentations as your exaggeration of the de- 
fects of the ancient monarchy of France. 

To your observations on the progress of seditious 
principles, the numereus Jacobinical clubs csta- 


* I must not be supposed to admit the justice of the re- 
mark, that members, who obtain their seats by the means which 
your Lordship designates, are more corrupt or less independent 
than others; experience teaches me that your theory is con- 
tradicted by daily practice; ; and did I think it expedient to en- 
ter into the discussion of the subject, I doubt not but that 1 
could casily demonstrate, that 2 chalence flows ſcom the very 
Source whence you may corruption proceed. 
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blished in all the principal towns in the kingdom, 
and the numerous other proofs of an increasing 
Spirit of disaffection, will supply the best answer. 
That the success of those who labour to diffuse 
such a spirit, may not have been equal to their in- 
dustry Jam willing to acknowledge; but that it 
has been sufficiently extensive to excite the most 
serious apprehensions in every true friend to the 
country, is unfortunately but too obvious. You 
expressly acknowledge the wisdom of Lord Bacon's 
statement, that discontent is one of the two grounds 
of redition :---On this point, my Lord, we agree. 
It is a necessary conscquence of the position, that 
whoever stands convicted of an attempt to excite 
discontent, is proved guilty of an effort to promote 
sedition. This being the case, let me ask, whether 
the extraordinary exertions of the constitutional and 
other societies, to circulate Paine's books and other 
publications of a similar tendency, were not in- 


tended to excite discontent? * Whether the con- 


duct of the society of Friends to the People, in 
propagating an idea that Parliament was so con- 
stituted, as to be wholly inadequate to the pur- 
poses for which it was established, was not cal- 
culated to excite discontent ? Whether the numer- 
- ous addresses from disaffected societies in this coun- 
try to the convention of France, subsequent to the 
deposition of the King, replete with reflections on 
the constitution of England, were not meant to 
excite discontent ?+ Whether the Speeches of your 


party 


* Tnone of these publications, it was openly declared © that 
« all government Was tyranny, that all kings were tyrants, and lei 
* ay3 Jects glaves.“ > 

+ It is by no means my intention to limit the object of those 
fatrictic addresses to the suscitation of discontent, I am well 
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party in either house, upon the different public 
questions, which have been discussed since the war, 
have had any other object than to excite discon- 
tent? And, lastly, whether your own publication, 
in which you represent the war as a hopeless enter- 
prise, originating in folly, conducted with igno- 
rance and neglect, and productive of nothing but 
shame, disgrace, and ruin; in which you exaggerate 
our loss, and depreciate our conquests ; in which 
you represent our ministers as unworthy of confi- 
dence, and wholly incompetent to the management 
of public affairs, in which you state “ those around 
« the King“ to be undeserving of © the regard of 
the people;” and in which you magnity the 
resources of our enemies, and diminish our own ; 


whether, I say, such a publication has not so evident 


a tendency to excite discontent, as to render it 1m- 
possible to refer its appearance to any other mo— 


tive ?* Let your constituents and the public an- 


swer these questions, and draw the natural infor- 
ence. 


aware, that the addresses had something of much greater im- 

ortance in view, and tbat they perfectly understood the g 
of disaffection.— From discontent to sedition; from sedition to 
insurrection ; from insurrection to rebellion: from rebellion 
to deposition; from deposition to murder; from murder to re- 
publicauism. Such is the patriotic ladder by which the real 
friends to liberty ascend to the summit of political pertec- 
tion! 

* Your Lordship's visit, in company with two other minor 
leaders of opposition, to the convicted felons at Portsmouth, men 
who had been convicted of seclitious practices against the state, 
cannot, when connected with other relative circumstances, 
fail to excite the reprobation of all who have a just sense of the 
dignity and decorum that ought invariably to be preerved by 
all public Characters. lis obvious tendency, whatever might be 
the intention, was to encourage a spirit of discontent with the 
laws, and of dizatſection to the | government, of the country. 
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In describing the stratagems of the minister, 
which existed but in your own distempered ima- 
gination, to obtain that security which you had 
before declared he already enjoyed, you accuse 
him of having adopted “the hatred forms of 
French Anarchy : Clubs accordingly”----you 
say,“ every where appeared, headed by the depen- 
* dents, and established under the influence of 
© Government.” Your shameful inattention to 
facts exposes you to perpetual contradiction. The 
Loyal Associations were not established under the 
influence of government, 'nor did they bear the 
most distant resemblance to the hated forms of 
French Anarchy. I am as well acquainted with 
the origin of those associations, as I am with their 
principles and conduct, and I must observe, that 
your misrepresentations of the one are as gross as 
your ignorance of the other. The motives which 
influenced their establishment were a desire to ex- 
pose the nefarious proceedings of the numerous 
Seditious Societies, which had “ adopted the 
„ hated forms of French anarchy,” and to 
check the diffusion of French principles, which 
those Societies had taken extraordinary pains 


to extend. Their object was the support of the 
| laws---the preservation of the conslilution---and 


the defence of persons and property against inno- 
vators and depredators. Government had no con- 
cern whatever, either directly or indirectly, with 
the establishment or conduct of the ASSOCIATIONS. 
The idea occurred, at the same time, to two gentle- 
men, (both of them particular friends of mine,) 
without any previous intercourse with each other, 
who afterwards co- operated in carrying it into exe- 
cution. Between the first conception of the plan, 
by one of these gentlemen, and the communica— 

tion 
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tion of it to the public, by means of an advertise- 
ment, an interval of little more than eight and 
forty hours occurred. Mr. Reeves was requested 
to take the chair, not because he held a place under 
government, but because he had first called the 
attention of the public to the subject; and being 
known to be perfectly well qualified tor che station, 
and having also, on this occasion, proved himself 
to be a vigilant and steady friend to the constitu- 
tion, it never occurred to those who requested him 
to preside, that either his merits, or his interest in 
the public welfare, had suffered any diminution 
from his having been deemed worthy of confidence, 
in being appointed to fill a public station. Several 
gentlemen, anxious for the support of the laws and 
constitution, voluntarily stepped forward, and a 
committee was formed. No means, whatever, ex- 
cept a fair and candid exposition of the principles 
and motives by which the friends to the project 
were actuated, were employed to procure adhetents. 
The success of the measure evinced the public sense 
of the purity of those principles, and of those mo- 
tives; and the first assoeiators soon experienced 
that heart-felt satisfaction which results from the 
approbation of the loyal and the censures of the 
disaffected. 

But I must again observe, that from the first mo- 
ment in which the plan was conceived, to the pre- 
sent hour, government has nat afiorded the smallest 
assistance, support, or protection, directly or indi- 
rectly, to any of the loyal associations: they were 
established without any kind of communication 
with government, and have remained entirely inde- 
pendent of, and unconnected with, it. All the ex- 
pences attending them have been defrayed by the 
| 2 voluntary 
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voluntary contributions of the members. This, 
my Lord, is the true state of the case, which I defy 
you or any man to controvert.—Your assertion, 
therefore, is wholly unfounded in fact. 8 
How the associations can resemble “ the hated 
forms of French anarchy,“ cannot easily be con- 
ceived. The Jacobin clubs in France were notori- 
ously established, for the express purpose of con- 
trouling the executive and legislative powers, and 
of dictating laws to them; whereas the avowed 
object of the English associations was to enforce 
obedience to the laws ; and one of their fundamen- 
tal rules was, always to act in subordination to the 
magistrate, and the executive government, and in 
their aid and support, and not otherwise. I am 
apt to believe, that your Lordship has made a 
trifling mistake, and meant to apply the gbserva- 
ffon to those clubs which had adopted the use of 
French forms and French terms, and had displayed 
their predilection for French principles, It is but 
justice to the loyal associations to observe, that 
their leading members are men who yield not to 
your Lordship, nor to the proudest of your asso- 
ciates, in independence of principle, purity of in- 
tention, or integrity of conduct.“ The kingdom 


Pr. Knox, in a publication, the proſessed object of which is 
to repel the shafts of calumny, has himself acted the part of a 
calumniator, with respect to the members of the loyal associa- 
tions, whom he has had the audacity to represent, as a body of 
informers, —the pests of society.“ I have too great a respect for 
his frofession to apply affrofiriate terms to this, wanton assertion: 


an admonition to avoid insolencg and falschood might appear 


superfluous, when directed to a minister of religion. From the 
same motive I forbear to characterize a publication, in which, I 
am sorry to say, may be seen much of the language of christianity, 
but little of the it. Dr. Knox has also contributed to the 
propagation of that wicked misrepresentation of an expression 
wy Mr. Burke's, which I have betore noticed Ie 5winish multi- 
tude, N e 


has 
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has already experienced the beneficial effects of 


their exertions; their constitutional vigilance is 
still preserved: and should ever the daring hand of 
faction presume to hoist the bloody standard of 
revolt; the disaffected will find in them, a steady 
and determined foe, resolved to vanquish every 
enemy to the laws and constitution, or to perish be- 
neath the ruins of the state. 

It has been urged by you, andestill more point- 
edly by Mr. Sheridan, that the difference between 
the governments and laws of France and England, 
was such as to preclude the possibility of danger to 
England, from the example of France. Admitting 
what I have already disproved, that the laws of 
the latter country were really as bad as you and Mr. 
Sheridan represented them, and the oppressions 
really as enormous, still your conclusion is false.— 
If the attempts to alienate the minds of the people, 
(I mean of the lower class, for it is essential in dis- 
cussing a question of this nature, not to be misun- 
derstood, by confounding, as has too often been the 
case, the plebs with the populus,) if these attempts, 
I say, had been confined to appeals to their judg- 
ment; if reason had been suffered to be the sole 
judge ; the observation might have been just, as 
little grounds for apprehension of danger could have 
existed. But a very different mode was pursued: 
the projectors of the scheme endeavoured to mislead 
by artful appeals to the pass:ons. The laws holden 
out to the people were an augmentation of power, 
a diminution of taxes, an increase of the price of 
provisions;“ and, in some places, an equalization 


of 
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* The wretched state of France, where no money can pur- 
chase a eufficiency of the necessaries of life, has been carefully 
2 concealed 
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of property. These were objects that spoke forcibly = 
to the senses, and the aid of reason was rejected, as f 

only capable of exposing the deluston. Hold out 
these objects to the people of any country, let the ; 
government be what it will, and the man who will 4 
seriously affirm that no danger to the state is to be I 
apprehended, will betray the grossest ignorance of 
human nature. These were the objects which, 
more than any defects in the government, seduced 
the people of France from their allegiance ; and, 
but for the timely interposition of the executive 
and legislative powers, the same causes would, pro- 


concealed from the lower class of people in this country. Of I 
that wretchedness, some idea may be formed, from the following 
comparative statement of the price of provisions, at Rouen, the 
capital of the fertile province of Normandy, in the year preced- 


ing the Revolution, and in the month of February in the present | 
year. 
In 1798. In 1795. 
Bread, a loaf of three pounds, | 10d. a pound, and expected to 
3d. 4. | be worth 5s. before harvest, 
the stock of corn being nearly 
exhausted. 
Meat, per pound, 4d. 3. From 5s. to 4s. 
A small fowl, Is. 3d. 128. ba 
A turkey, 2s. 6d, | II. 8s. | 18 
have the authority of the Convention for asserting, that an 1 


alarming rise in the price of every article of consumption has = 
taken hes throughout the distracted kingdom of France. On | 

the 12th of January, 3795, the united committees made a report 
to the Convention in which the necessity of increasing the salary 
of the members, from 18 to 36 livres a day, was enforced, on the 
plea that 18 livres in 1789 were equal to 60 livres in 1795, from 
the increased price of every article of consumption. I; this 
were the case in Paris, where the necessity of preserving tran- 
quiility among the perturbed spirits of the capital has, from the 
yeap 1789 to the present time, induced the revolutionary 
leaders, to Procure, by meas the most tyrannical and expensive, 
a supply of the provisions, &c. for the inhabitants at the expence 
of the provinces; it is casily conceived, that the evil must be felt 
n a much greater degree in the country. 
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bably have produced the same effects in England ; 
for the people of all countries are, in certain respects, 
the Same. 

In stating the effects of the war, you are nearly 
as correct as you are in your account of its origin. 
You say, that by engaging in the war, te have giver 
to the French „the habit and taste for military 
enterprize,” in direct contradiction to what you 
had before asserted, © that the habit of the love 
* of military glory and enterprize,” was entwined 
with the monarchy of France. Our acquisitions in 
the West Indies you represent as of little consequence; 
though we have lately been told from authority, 
that the annual returns of the conquered islands 
amount to no less than ten millions sterling; and 
indeed no one can be ignorant of their value, who 
has perused the philosophical and political history 
of the Indies, by the Abbe Raynal, though not the 
most correct author that has written upon the sub- 
ject. You state the loss of the allies, during the 
last campaign, to be 150,000 men; I believe the 
account to be exaggerated, though as you produce 
no vouchers in support of the statement, it is not 
possible to define its accuracy: at all events it would 
have been but candid, to place the loss of the 
French in opposition to our own. That, indeed, 
would not have answered your purpose; but I shall 
endeavour to supply the deficiency, as far as Jam able. 


Some months ago, a report was made to the conven- 


tion, by one of its commit tees, in which the loss of men 
sustained by the French, during the war, was speci— 
fled: to the best of my recollection, for I have 
not the account immediately before me, it con- 
sisted of 610,000 killed and made prisoners; 53,000, 
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who died in the military hospital; and 67,000 
deserters: 1 19, 000 of those who had been put in 
requisition had refused to join the army, In this 
account, which no one will suspect to be exag- 
gerated, were not included the losses of the last 


campaign in Spain and Savoy, and before Mentz, 
nor those which were sustained in the acquisition 


of Holland. These last I have heard estimated at 


between 40 and 50,000 men, including such as 
perished by disease; and when we. consider the 
numerous %%% that took place in the Spanish 
dominions; and the resolute defence of Rosas, in 
particular, the amount of the former must be con- 
siderable. In short, their loss has greatly exceeded 


the gross amount of all the troops employed against 


them, in every quarter, from the commencement of 
the war to the present time. 

But, notwithstanding this immense loss of men, 
notwithstanding the loss of, at least, thirty sail of 
the line, notwithstanding the loss of her colonies 
in the East and West Indies, and notwithstanding 
the annihilation of her trade, commerce,“ and ma- 
nufactures, you have the confidence to assert, that 
« France erhibits her self more powerful than be- 
** ſore the contest.“ So that her power increases, 
as its sources become exhausted! You must have 


a strange opinion of your constituents, my Lord, 
to suppose that they can become the dupes of 


such an assertion. 


« The commerce of France, exhibits only ruins and frag- 
ments.” —Lindet”s Hor! « Our manutactures languish, Our 
« maritime trade is destroyed, and the armies are the only con- 
«« sumers ! — Disorder shakes the very foundation of society in 


« the interior.” Pelet's gcc in the Convention, on the Sth of. 


April, 1795. 
Farther- 
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Farther to dispirit the nation, you represent us 
as fighting against an enemy, not only eminently 
powerful, but firmly united amongst themselves. 
We are, according to your account, struggling. 
against © the declared tuill of twenty-five millions 
« of men, in a state of revolutionary enthusiasm.'? 
In the first place, you have exaggerated the present 
population of France, nearly THREE MILLIONS | 
beyond its amount, before it had sustained the 
astonishing diminution produced by the revolution 
and the war, I am in possession of a detailed ac- 
count of the number of inhabitants in 1789, which 
I have every reason to believe authentic; by which 


it appears that it amounted, at that time, to no 


more than 22,014,300. 

But, waving all conclusions to be drawn from 
this filing inaccuracy, I should be glad to be 
informed how and when this declared will of all the 
inhabitants of France, men, women, and children, 
was collected. The last time I recollect any free 
and voluntary declaration of the sentiments of the 
French nation, it was made in favour of the unfor- 
tunate King, when, after his unsuccessful attempt 
to escape the desperate machinations of the repub- 
lian faction had endangered his life :—then seventy- 
six Departments, out of eighty-three, voluntarily 
stepped forth, and openly declared their deter- 
mination to monarchical constitution, and the in- 
violability of the sovereign.“ The fact is, that 
every great political convulsion, which has occurred 
in France, since the year 1788, has been brought 
about by a minority ; it was a minority which ef- 
fected the reyolution; it was a minority which 


* See“ Histoire de la Conspiration du 10 Aout, 1792,” par 
le Comte Bigot de Sainte Croix. 
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accomplished the deposition of the King; it was a 
minority which atchieved the downfall of the Bris- 
sotin faction; and it was a minority that com- 
pleted the destruction of the Robespierrean 
party.“ | | 

This © declared will of twenty-five millions. of 
men,“ is a chimera of your own creation. But 
you go still farther, and gravely declare it absurd, 
to conceive that the pecuniary contributions of the 
people, and their rising in a mass, are involuntary, 
---That I may not be suspected of having misre- 
presented you, 1 will quote your own words, 
„When we view the enthusiasm they have displayed 
on every occasion, when we consider their gene- 
ral feeling as a people, and their conviction of the 
nature of the contest 1n which they were em- 
barked ; that they should give their money, and 
offer their lives, cannot be astontshing.---To con- 
ceive it involuntary is absurd, and is contradicted 
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* by their uniform conduct in the field, &c.“ 


Without stopping to admire the grammatical ac- 


curacy, and classical construction of this passage, 


I must confess that, if it do not amount to a posi- 
tive assertion that the Convention is enabled to 


* The Abbé Sieyes, who has successively served every party, 
and has yet contrived, by his art, to save his neck from the guil- 
lotine, in his speech of the 7th of March, 1795, adverting to 
the revolution of the thiry-first of May, 1793, which overthrew 
the Girondin party, and brought Brissot and many of his asso- 
ciates to the Scaffold, said At that fatal epoch you saw the 
* convention decimated ; the majority made to pass under the 
« yoke, the minority reigned.” Many other authorities might 
be cited in support of my observation. — May the example of 
France, in this respect, prove a warning to England! and pre- 
serve her from the mischiefs, which a desperate and unprin- 
cipied minority, with the single aid of occasion, are capable of 
producing. 
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carry on the war by the free gifts and voluntary 
Services of the people, I am unable to comprehend 
its meaning :—but when connected with the asser- 
tion, that we are opposing © the declared will of 
twenty- five millions of men; I defy any one to say 
it will bear a different interpretation. Thus all the 
oppressive exertions, of which we have read are chi- 
merical; and we are to believe, that the tyrannical 
requisitions of the Convention amount to nothing 
more than simple instructions to beat up for volun- 
teers. Indeed, my Lord, if your rank did not, in 
the opinion of many, attach to your sentiments and 
assertions, a degree of consequence, which, without 
that advantage they could not possibly command; 

did it not dispose numbers to rely on the supe— 
riority of your information; and, blind to your 
errors and contradictions, implicitly to believe 
what you positively affirm, 1 should deem it an 
insult to the common sense of the public, to 
enter into a serious confutation of absurdities $9 

oss. 

The ſtate of the French finances, and the means 
by which the treasury of the republic is filled, are 
ſo fully explained in the admirable speech of Lord 
Mornington; a speech most eminently distinguiſhed 
for sound sense, solid reasoning, and useful informa- 
tion that I ſhall Say very little upon the subject. 
To shew the correctness of your assertion, it is only 
necessary to state that the Convention has itself made 
a distinction, in its fiscal operations, between a vo- 
luntary loan, and a forced loan. The subscription 
for a loan that was opened on the 24th of August. 
1793, was called a voluntary loan; and the loan esta- 
bliſhed by a decree passed on the third of the toltow- 
ing month, was termed, with singular propricty, a 
forced Joan. he money Exac ted from the people, 


by this OPPTes. IVC meaſure, amounted to no less th: an 
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one third of the annual produce of the aggregate 
capital of every individual in the kingdom, as spe- 
cified by the Convention itself. According to that 
statement, the whole annual income of the French 
nation amounted to one hundred and twenty millions 
Sterling; and the amount of the forced loan was 
forty millions. The terms of the loan, and the 
mode of ascertaining the different praportions of 
individuals, were truly characteristic of republican 
liberality. No intereſt was allowed; and not any 
part of the capital was to be repaid until the term of 
two years after the peace, when the subscribers were 


to be reimbursed, not in money, but in national do- 


mains, Commissioners were appointed to ascertain 
the amount of every man's income, and each indi- 
vidual was bound to declare the name and residence 
of all his creditors, A person who had an annual 
income of forty pounds sterling, was rated at four 
pounds. A progressive augmentation of one tenth 
upon every forty pounds sterling then took place, 
fo that a man, who possessed four hundred pounds a. 


year, was obliged to contribute two hundred and 


twenty pounds: in consequence of which, no man 
could enjoy, during the existence of this impost, a 
greater income than one hundred and eighty pounds 
all above four hundred pounds being abſolutely ap- 
propriated to the exigencies of the state. No spe- 
cies of property whatever was exempted : even mo- 
ney in a banker's hands, and the profits of trade, 
were included in this enormous plan of general ex- 
tortion z which, be it observed, was adopted because 
the people, who are described by your Lordship, as 
giving their money, refused to 5ubscribe to the YOLUN= 
TARY loan“. But, notwithstanding measures, more 
| | rigorous 


Jo the notice of those friends to the French Revolution, who 
have so strenuously maintained, that all the declarations of the 
Kee | 5 | | French 
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| Figorous and oppressive than any which appear in the 


annals of the moſt despotic governments, were 
adopted to enforce the decree ;—5$0 indisposed were 
the people to ſubmit to it, that the forced loan proved 
extremely unproductive, and other means, if possi- 
ble more tyrannical, were resorted to for the pur- 
pose of supplying the deficiency. 8 

The ame degree of alacrity have these generous 
republicans displayed, in offering their lives, as in 


giving their money to the state. It will not, I ap- 


prehend, be denied, that if the enthusiastic eager- 
ness you describe had existed, and every man had 
been disposed to turn out as a volunteer, there could 


be no possible necessity for passing rigorous laws, in 


order to compel the people to serve; nor will it be 
contended, that the national convention was not fully 
competent to decide how far that enthusiasm did 
really exist, and whether there was an actual neces- 
sity for ſupplying the want of it, by the adoption of 
compulsory measures. Having established this po- 
sition, which cannot be controverted, it will suffice 
to shew that such laws have been passed, and such 
measures enforced, to prove that the ground you 
have taken is untenable, and your assertion unfound- 
ed in fact. : | 

At the latter end of Auguſt, 1793, the conven- 


tion decreed that every man in France, between the 


age of eighteen and that of fifty, should join the 
army, at the requisition of the national commissioners. 
To render this law, which was enforced with a de- 


French on the subject of quality, only applied to the equality of 


civil and froluitcal rights beg leave to recommend the declaration 


of the Convention, on the subject of the forced loan, in which 
they avow, that their object was © 7 reduce the level of equality, by 
gentle ways, those FORTUNES which had risen above it” OW un- 
grateful are these men, thus incessantly to contradict the asser- 
ons of their most ardent supporters! 
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the recruiting serjcant; and the unfortunate pea- 


- 119,009 of those who were put in requisition, have, 
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gree of rigour, unexampled in any.civilized country, 
more effective, another law was passed soon after, 
by which every father and mother were bound to de- 
clare the place of abode of their children, summoned 
by requisition, for the service of the army; and 
every citizen was forbidden to conceal any person 
under requisition :---the soldiers of the revolutionary 
army were authorized to arreſt all persons who should 
appear to them to have been put in requisition; and 
to lodge them in jail, if they endeavoured to eſcape: 

rand the proper officers were enjoined to search every 
house twice a week, in order to discover any person 
who might seek to elude the requisition. By a sub- 
sequent law, every person who shall impede the levy 
of the army, by words or otherwiſe, was ſubjected 
to the punishment of death. Such are the glorious 
laws which have been paſſed by the repreſentatives of 
that people, who are ſo ready to offer their lives, and 
whole ſervices and contributions it would be abſurd 
to ſuppoſe, are involuntary! In consequence of 
theſe laws, not only no parent can venture even to 
„ advise his children to remain at home, but in most 
parts of the republic, the executioner has been 


* sants and labourers in the provinces have been 
«© compelled to make their option, between the 
e perils of battle, and the unerring stroke of the 
* guillotine.” Enthusiasm, thus inspired, must 
prove alike ardent and durable. Many insurrections 
have happened, and, notwithstanding the numerous 
executions employed to suppress them, no less than 


* 


as I have before shewn, according to the statement 
of the Convention, refused to serve; and N 


of them joined che Chouans and the Royaliſts, 
La Yendee, 


Having 
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Having proved the reverse of your proposition 


to be true, I shall call upon your Lordship to re- 


concile what appears to me to be a most palpable 
contradiction, In your first letter, (p. 85,) speak- 
ing of the French, you say, © Their's was a go- 
vernment that found resources in robbery and mur- 
der.” This is a just observation. But it is cer- 
tainly contradicted, by the assertion upon which I 
have commented, tending to show that the con- 
tributions. of the people are voluntary, in which 
case the resources of the government could not be 
said to consist in robbery and murder. It is ma- 
terial to observe, too, that this assertion appears in 
your last letter, which was written at a subsequent 
period, though published at the same time as the 
first. 

Your declaration, too, that the military services 
of the people were voluntary, appears to be con— 
tradicted by a subsequent passage, in which you 
observe, that, before we can act on equal terms with 
the French, © every man must by compulsion be- 
come @ Soldier,” -“ our lives and fortunes must be 
in a slate of requisition.” Here it is evidently ad- 
mitted, that every man in France is by compulsion 
a soldier, and that in France, the lives and fortunes 


of the inhabitants are in a state of requisition; and 
such admission is surely a contradiction to the de- 


claration, that the people make a voluntary offer of 
their hves. 

Anxious to find an excuse, even for the most 
exceptionable measures of the French Republicans, 
you more than znsinuate, that the enormous crimes 
they have committed, which will brand them to 
the latest posterity, with indelible infamy, were, in 
some degree, the consequence of our conduct to- 
wards them. © How far,” you say, ** our own 

* conduct 
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© conduct may have in part occasioned the very 
scenes we deplore, and the very horrors we de- 

« precate, I have avoided entering upon.” As an 


Englishman, feeling for the honour of my country, 
I cannot but reprobate the groundless insinuation 


and dare you to show, by a candid exhibition of 


Facts, and by fair reasoning, how the publick con- 
duct of this nation has contributed to the 
commission of the enormities to which you al- 
lude. It is not the first time your party on prin- 
ciple have endeavoured to palliate the infamous pro- 
ceedings of our enemies, by ascribing them, at one 
time, to the opposition they have provoked from 
the powers, whom a principle of self- preservation 
has compelled to combine against them *; and, at 
another, to the oppressions they experienced under 
the ancient government. But all these imputations 
are equally false. Look at the basis of the Revo- 
lution; look at the columns by which the hideous 
fabric is supported; look at the laws to which it has 
given birth; there will you find the true sources of 
all the horrors we reprobate. Crimes and enormi- 
ties are the legitimate offspring of a government 


founded in rebellion, perjury, rapine, and murder. 


If, indeed, any foreign stimulus had been wanting, 
it was most naturally to be looked for in the con- 
duct of the disaffected in this country, who cer- 
tainly encouraged the French to proceed in the per- 


* Whoever wants any proof of the falsehood of this imputa- 
tion, may be supplied with snflicieut, by referring to two late 
publications, one of which is entitled © Observations on the Emi- 
8 of Dr. Joseph Priestley, and on the several Addresses de- 

wered to him on his arrival at New-York.” The other is called 

— “ A short Account of the late Revolution in Geneva; and of 
the Conduct of France towards that Republic, from October 

792, to October 1794, by Francis D'Ivernois, Esq.” Both 
these pamphlets are Worthy the attention of every Englishman. 
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petration of fresh crimes, by bestowing unqualified 
commendations on those they had already commit- 
ted; and in the speeches of certain degenerate se- 
nators, who seem to admire their wisdom, and to 
exult in the success of their undertakings. 

The same motive which impelled you to mag- 
nify the power and resources of the French, pro- 
bably operated upon your mind, as an inducement 
to depreciate our own; and it might naturally be 
expected, that the jaundiced eye 'of party, which 
could descry integrity in the publick conduct of 
France, and prosperity in the present state of that 
country, would discern in our own conduct the 
distorted features of injustice, and in the state 
of the kingdom, calamity and distress. Vou ex- 
hort us to avert our eyes from the situation of our 
enemy, and to contemplate our own distress, 
which you are careful to exaggerate. But the ex- 


hortation is insiduous, and your statement of the 


question is neither candid nor fair. The language 
of a true patriot would be different indeed; he 
would not scek to excite despondency were courage 
is required, nor to stimulate discontent where una- 
nimity is essential to success. He would rather 
say to his countrymen—* The war, in which we 
* have been compelled to engage, was originally 
* undertaken with a view to repel an aggression 
unjust and unprovoked ; its object, on our part, 
* 15 self. preservation; a dereliction of every prin- 
* ciple which, in his country consecrates the free- 
s dom of individuals, and the rights of property, 
* has rendered our enemy more formidable tor a 


time than we had any reason to expect he would 


* become; our exertions must be proportionably 
great; our contributions proportionably liberal; 


2 —tis true, the necessary imposition of additional 
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& taxes cannot but be felt, but the recollection that 
«< we are only making the sacrifice of a part for 
the preservation of the whole, that we are fight- 
ing in defence of all that Britons have ever 
* been accustomed to regard as more precious 
than fortune or even life itself—that not only 
* our national importance, but our liberties, 
our very existence, as an independent state, 
© are involved in the contest; this recollection, 
« I say, should induce us not patiently to submit 
4 to, but chearfully to meet, the difficulties we 
have to encounter, Our confidence should be 
&* proportioned to the justice of our cause; our 
efforts to the extent of our danger. The man 
„ho shrinks from his duty in the hour of ca- 
« lamity is a traitor to his country—undismayed 
by disasters, yield not to despair, but seek a 
4 remedy in additional vigour of exertion.—At 


such a period as the present, the motto > of every 
© true Briton, should be 


Ne tucede malis ; sed contra audentior ito.” 


Such language as this, my Lord, would do more 
honour to your party than all their attempts to 
acquire power, — ou, however, are of a different 
opinion, and seem to think that honour is to be 
acquired by attempts to blast the character of our 
ministers, and to render our country contemptible 
in the eyes of foreign powers. Our conduct to 
neutral states is reprobated by you in terms of vio- 
lence proportioned to their injustice. You, indeed, 
condescend to acknowledge, that, in the conduct 
of France to the Italian powers in the year 1792, 
much may be found to blame; but, if your igno— 
rance of French affairs had not beca as gross as 


; your 


1 


your prejudice against ministers is inveterate, you 
might have discovered, in the conduct of France to 
the neutral powers, not only much to blame, but 
sufficient to juslify our own conduct to those porto- 
ers. Our conduct to Genoa, which you describe 
as an act of oppresszon, was a necessary measure of 
defence: four and fifty millions of livres had been 
expended by the French, with a view to render the 
republic of Genoa subservient to France, that 
ample supplies for the Southern provinces might. 
be secured, and a road opened for the projected 
conquest of Italy. The minister, who, being in 
possession of these facts, had neglected to employ 
all the means in his power for defeating such dan- 
gerous schemes, would have deserved to lose his 
head. But, spite of every precaution, the French 
agents completed one part of their mission, by 
obtaining such quantities of corn as enabled their 
armies to retake Toulon and Marseilles, to preserve 
Nice, and to maintain the peace and union of the 
Southern departments. 

The neutral powers, instead of being influenced, 
in their observance of neutrality , by a regard for the 
welfare and happiness of their subjects, as they have 
talgely pretended, are solely actuated by a sordid 
spirit of avarice; submitting to the degradation of 
receiving bribes from the executive power of 
France, and thereby sharing in the spoils of plun- 
dered honour, and murdered innocence. 

Read the account of the revolution 'at Geneva, 
and you will find that the conduct of the French, 
not only in 1792, but in 1793, and 1794, also, was 
such as violated every principle of neutrality ; you 
will find, that they sacriticed every principle they 
had professed, at the shrines of interest and ambi- 
tion, and that, setting at defiance the rights of na- 

5 tions 
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tions and the laws of humanity, they first wantonly 
attacked, and then inhumanly oppressed, a free, 
friendly, and independent state. 

But what were the maxims of the moderates, the 
Brissotin party, with respect to neutral powers? 
Your friend's friend, Kersaint, shall answer the 
question“ our interest requires, that, in this 
struggle, there should be no neutrals, and, if we 
are obliged to it, I propose that we shall make 
* this general proclamation addressed o all na- 
* tions—that, in a war of kings against men, we can 
only acknowledge friends or enemies. Policy 
* dictates this resolution “.“ Such was the po- 
licy of the mid and enlightened Brissotin mi- 
* nistry !''—I am well aware that one act of in- 
Juslice does not sanction the commission of ano- 
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. 
1 ther; but I contend, that our conduct to the 
"of neutral powers has been not only directed by the 
4 all paramount principle of self- preservation, but 
14 e to the dictates of honour and the laws 
14 of nations. : 

q In the -unnatural attempt to excite a general 
Vi odium against your country, you endeavour to 


. alienate from our government the minds of the 
| * _ emigrants, who, you say, must view with dis- 
ry gust the iniquity of our proceedings.” But, 
a I know those emigrants, (at least the honorable 
and loyal part of them,) better than your I. ord- 
ship; I know the sentiments with which the con- 
duct of this nation inspires their minds to be the 
sentiments of gratitude and esteem; and, if there 
be any object which they “ view with disgust,“ 


* See Kerst int's speech in the Convention, on the subject of 
declaring war against England. Debrett's collection of Adatesses, 
. 


it 
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it is the conduct of yourself and your political as- 
sociates, whose efforts they justly regard as having 
a manifest tendency to injure their cause, and to 
promote the success of their bitterest enemies. 

It is a circumstance too extraordinary to be 
the effect of accident, that, while all the ncutral 
powers are taught by you, and your party, to 
consider themselves as oppressed and insulted by 
us, all those states which are in alliance with us, 
are objects of your inveterate abuse. I will not 
admit the supposition that the intent of such 
conduct is to deprive us of our allies, and to urge 
the neutral powers openly to espouse the cause of 
our enemies, because I cannot suppose that in a Bri- 
tish senate there can exist a mind so unprincipled, 
so profligate, so depraved, as to harbour such a 
wicked intention; but that 1t has a direct ten- 
dency to effect that purpose, no man, I think, 
can deny. 

At all events, one inevitable consequence of the 
line of conduct you have adopted, as well in this 
respect, as in the exaggeration of ou distress, and 
of the resources of the French, is the discourage- 
ment of the people of this country, and the infusion 
of fresh vigour into the minds of our enemies. In 
Short, your party have supplied the foe with arms 
against ourselves. Their speeches are quoted by 
the best informed and most intelligent among 
them, in support of their own statements; and 
they are honoured, by those enlightened philoso- 
phers, with commendations proportioned to their 
zeal.---Publicola Chaussard, to whose acquaintance 
I have already introduced your Lordship, in his 
Speech to © the society of Friends to Liberty and 
Equality,” at Antwerp, drew the following curious 
picture of England, copied, according to him, with 
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the greatest fidelity, from an English original 
* Shall I describe England, a nation shut out from 
*© the rest of the world by its insular situation, en- 


joying only a precarious existence, resting on the 


** 


cc 


cc 


bank-paper, which the blast of events may de- 
stroy; a nation, that, with one foot already in the 
abyss of bankruptcy, still dares to threaten us? 
Do not say that this picture is overcharged, be- 
cause it is drawn by a Frenchman. Enlightened 


«c 
50 
CC 
cc 
cc 
Commons, STANHOPE, Fox, GRE, &c. I call 
cc 


* $10ns; I appeal to that confession which the 


force of things and the interest of your country 
have extorted from you.” 

Another instance of republican gratitude appears 
in the speech of your friend Brissot, on the 12th of 
January, 1793. * For, he says, must be praised 
* for having dared to urge the sending of an am- 
« bassador. to France ; Sheridan must be praised 
for having exculpated the nation from those 
* massacres which are merely the work of a few un- 


« 


La 


 « principled men; and Ers:ine must be praised for 


* having dared to defend Thomas Paine *. Had 
Brissot lived till this time, with how many more 
subjects for commendation would the conduct of 
this patriotic triumvirate have supplied him! 
There are minds, I know, lille enough to be grati- 
fed with su, praise; and one of the triumviri has, 


1 believe, a taste to relish, and a stomach to digest, - 


any incense, however gross and fulsome, that is of- 
fered up at the shrine of his vanity ; for my part, 
having been accustomed to regard the commenda- 


Memoires Historiques et Politiques, GCC. p. 129. | 
tions 


void of fictious credit; a nation armed with 


Eneglish philosophers ; orators of the House of 


in the evidence of your more energetic expres- 


3 


tions of such men as have swayed the councils of 
France, since the revolution, as tlfe greatest possi- 
ble disgrace, I cannot envy Heir feelings who derive 
oratification from a source so contaminated. Ra- 
ther let me be gratified with the more honourable 


approbat ion of my countrymen; and, though I know 


how to prize the applause of a just and generous 
foe, may I ever be honoured with the hatred of re- 
bels and regicides | 

For the reasons I have already explained, and 
others which it is needless to repeat, I am free to 
confess, that if the same question were put to me, 
as was put to the House of Commons, by Mr. She- 
ridan, substituting your party in the aggregate, in 
the place of an individual member, I should, with- 
out hesitation, adopt the memorable reply of a wor- 
thy member of the House of Commons I a 
* number of gentlemen wished to Siet themselres fa- 
* vourable to the French cause, as those who wished 
* SUCCESS to the pretender did in 1745, I think they 
* would adopt a line of conduct very similar to that 
* which has been Shewn by you” since the first pros- 
pect of a rupture with France. It is evident the 
French themselves would, without circumlocution, 
answer the question in the affirmative “. 


The 


The question put by Mr. Sheridan was this © 4m I en 
« fosed to be a favourer of the French ?” The gentleman who made 
the reply was Mr. Yorke, the member for Cambridgeshire. In 
support of my assertion, that the French would have answered 
Mr. Sheridan's question in the affirmative, 1 have extracted the 


following passage from an Address, composed by $520, the 


French resident at Geneva, and presented to that party at Ge- 
neva which was distinguished by the appellation of the waountain- 
cen, the members of which, like the mountainecrs of France, after 
they had established a sanguinary revolution in their native coun- 
try, were sacrificed to the vengeance of those very men who had 
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The conclusion you draw from your various posi- 
tions, in the last of your letters, betrays the object 
of their publication; and, the robe of patriotism be- 
ing thrown aside, we plainly discover the cloven foot 
of party. After stating the country to be verging 
apace to its ruin, you observe that its prosperity, 
« under different men, and by pursuing different 
measures, might still be preserved, and then 
pronounce an eulogy on Mr. Fox, and represent him 
as the only man able to save the state from destruc- 
tion. With a view to impress this idea more for- 
cibly upon the minds of your readers, you declare it 
to be impossible for the present ministers to treat 
with France, and on this subject, remark, that in 
* the submissions Mr. Pitt would have forced upon 
France, we may form a competent judgment of 
„ the terms that he will have it in his power to 
make“ —a patriotic hint to the French, to insist 
on the subversion of our constitution, which I have 
no doubt, should Providence ever give them the abi- 
lity, they will be perfectly disposed to adopt. But, 
my Lord, do you imagine that Englisghmen would 
ever submit to the degradation of having a mini- 


participated in their crimes, and with the approbation of that 
same populace, who had loudly applauded the very acts for 
which they were condemned, thereby exemplifying the justnoss 
of Danton's remark, previous to his execution at Paris. Every 
«« revolution, of the game nature as cur own, is like Saturn; it de- 
„ vours its own offspring.“ 

The good-will of the mountaineers towards France,” said 
Soulavie—* exposes them to all the malignity of the enemies of 
* that nation, who 1mprison them, calumniate them, oppress 
« them by unjust prosecutions, and do all in their power to 
« disunite them, by dividing them into new clubs, exactly zn the 
& Same manner as PiTT persecutes the offrozition in England, FOR 
* FAVOURING THE CAUSE OF FRANCE.” A Short account 
of the late revolution in Geneva, Ic. by Francis d Icernois, Lsg. 
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stry. imposed on their sovereign by the republic of 
France ? Not, I trust, while there remains in the 
island an arm to wield a sword, or a guinea to 
buy one, 

In one respect, I am willing to acknowledge the 
Brissotin ministry were enlightened; they had ac- 
quired, no maiter how, a degree of knowledge that 


enabled them to appreciate the views of opposition, 


and the principles of some of its leaders. Kersaint's 
remarks on this subject are curious ;---the following 
extracts I recommend to your particular attention. 
«© The ambition and the genius of Mr. Fox, 
and the intrigues of opposition, who take ad- 
vantage of every event that tends to diminish the 
© popularity of the English minister; who, having 
* artfully encouraged hopes and expectations of re- 
form, in order to agitate the minds of the people, 
& have converted those hopes and those expecta- 
* tions into fears and apprehens10ns.---Mr. Fox has 
* but one object in view, that of hurling his rival 
* from his throge, and of retrieving at once $0 
** many parliamentary defcats, not less injurious to 
5 his interest than inimical to his reputation *.“ 
Yet this is the statesman on whose sleeve you 
have pinned your political faith; you claim no me— 
rit but what can result from your adoption of his 
creed; from the imitation of his conduct; you as- 
sume no splendour but such as is reflected by the 
rays of his genius. Super- eminent modestyl-— After 
reviling the folly of a man, whose capacious mind 
exhibits the most brilliant combination of genius 
and talents; after censuring the ignorance of men 
of the first abilities in the kingdom, you throw 


* Kersaint's speech in the Convention, on the subject of the 
war with England. Collection of Addfesses, Ec. p. 115. 
yourself 
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yourself at the feet of Mr. Fox, whose puklic con- 


duct exhibits the utmost extremes of political in- 


cons1stency---whose parliamentary orations, from 
his first entrance into public life to the present mo- 
ment, display a series of contradictions, on questions 
of high political importance, that are wonderfully 
characteristic of a harman upon principle,” --- 
Unparallelled humility! 

But, know, my Lord, that independence is the 
noblest characteristic of an English mind; it is the 
best passport to power, and affords the fairest claim 
to distinction. A British noble should disdain to 
rank with the vulgar herd of imitators-Imitatorum 
servum pecus ;---his voluntary exertions, directed 
exclusively to the public weal, should supply him 


with a purer source of approbation than any that 


can be derived from a slavish attachment to the te- 
nets of another; besides, to found your pretens1ons 


to public applause on the reputation of another, is 
both pitiful and dangerous; 


Miserum est alioum incumbere fame, 
Ne collapsa ruant subductis tecta columnis, 
Stratus humi palmes viduas desiderat ulmos. 


But individual independence is of little conse- 
quence when compared with national independence, 
to the preservation of which all our efforts should 
now be directed. I have proved, from the confes- 
sions of every party which has successively swayed 
the councils of France, that the war is, on the part 
of our enemies, a war of aggression, a war of con- 
quest, a war of annihilation :---that, on our part, it 


is, in the strictest application of thè term, a war of 


self- defence, a war which has for its object, the pre- 
servation, not only of our political independence, 
| 3 but 


1 
but of our laws, our religion, our constitution, out 
national rights, as Britons, our social comforts, as 
men. As it originated in necessity, so does necessi- 
ty imperiously prescribe its continuance, until the 
rand object for which we contend shall be obtain- 
ed, by the solid establishment of a peace, concluded 
on honourable terms, and calculated to be perina- 
nent.---That no $#ch peace can be concluded with 
the present mock-government of France, must, 1 
think, appear evident, to all who have marked the 
rogress of the revolution with an attentive eye.--- 
Fo vain do they uphold a system of comparative 
moderation:---I have shewn that with them origi- 
nated those projects of aggrandizement, which 
threaten with destruction the balance of power in 
Europe; and those schemes of emancipation, which 
tend to disorganize the social system, and to anni- 
hilate all existing governments.---I have $shewn 
that their object is the same as that of the Jaco- 
bins, and differs only in the mode of attainment. 
F have shewn also, that the present rulers cherish 
the same inveterate animosity against this country, 
as was displayed by the partisans of Brissot, and 
the followers of Robespierre.- -I have proved that 
they have, themselves, by the annexation of the 
territories of our allies to the dominions of the 
republic, thrown obstacles in the way of a peace, 
which they not only evince no disposition to 
remove, but betray a settled determination to pre- 
serve.---And I have farther proved, by the frequent 
violations of their faith, solemnly plighted and de- 
liberately broken, that no confidence can be reposed 
in them. With men so unprincipled, with a go- 
vernment so unstable, no permanent peace can, I 
contend, be concluded. Bylssot has justly observ- 
ed,—* There is no making an alliance, — there is 
S no 
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ho treating with Anarchy * ?” That desirable ob- 
ject, probably mos? desired by those who say the 
least about 1t, can only be attained by a vigorous 
proseeution of the war. 

Though we cannot controul the course of events, 
nor direct the chances of war, yet I cannot foresee 
any situation to which we can possibly be reduced, 
$0 disastrous as to extort from us an acknowledge- 
ment of the French republic; an acknowledgement 
pregnant with such infinite danger as almoſt to amount 
to a political suicide . Should our efforts be 
crowned with success, and the issue of the contest 
be such as to enable us to preseribe the terms of ac- 
commodation, our intereſt, the intereſt of Europe, 
evidently demands the reſtoration of the AxcIENT 
Mod ARcHY. The idea of deſpoliſm has been erro- 
neouſly attached to that constitution, although it has, 


* $ee his address to his Constituents, Translation, p. 109. 

+ Mr. Sheridan has declared, in a late debate, that he wishes 
to sce a Republic, one and mdiviiible, established in France, and 
that this wish 1s influenced by a regard for his country.-Credas 
Judeu; /-—But the public have been so much accustomed to Mr. 
Sheridan's declarations and counter declarations, that they know 
how to appreciate them.—1 shall uot, therefore, bestow a single 
comment on the subject.—- | 

In the same speech, Mr. S. said“ If also we destroyed the 
present government (of France) it would always remain unde- 
«« cided, whether its principles were such as Surrounding na- 


tions could have confidence in.”—T have proved that the pre- 


sent government of France is actuated by principles of aggres- 
sion, aggrandizement, and proselytism ; principles displayed, in 
the most unequivocal manner, in its public declarations, and in 
its conduct to foreign states Principles which are hostile to the 
independence of every existing Govegnment., But this prudent,” 
this able, this experienced statesman, would have us suffer the unli- 
mited extension of such principles, and risk the peace, happiness, 
and welfare of Europe, by a political experiment, in compli- 
ment to the super-eminent wisdomof the revolutionary sages of 
France !—Who, after this, can doubt that this man is a steady 
triend to England, and an izweterate enemy to France? q 
* 
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by one of the best writers on the subject of political 
establishments, been expressly distinguished from an 
arbitrary government. Undeluded alike by the mis- 
representations of some men, and by the misappre- 
hensions of others, I take hitory for the basis of my 
opinion, and, in support of it, will cite the autho- 
rity of an illuſtrious author, whose manly declara- 
tions have exempted him from the imputation of 
flattery or disguise, and whose complete and perfect 
knowledge of the subject, no one will venture to 
dispute. © If—ſays the president Montesquieu— 
% France has, for two or three centuries paſt, in- 
e cessantly augmented her power; such augmen- 
* tation must not be ascribed to Fortune, but to the 
* excellence of her Iaws*,” Such was the declaration 
of a magistrate, employed in the administration of 
those laws; such was the declaration of a writer, 
who had studied the laws of all civilized nations. 
A more satisfactory and complete refutation of all 
the libels written and uttered, on the laws of the 
ancient monarchy of France, could not poſſibly be 
framed g. | | 

Though a ſteady friend to the conſtitution of 


my 


* De L'Esprit des Lois; Liv. 20, Chap. 20. Edition, en 
douze; de 1769. | 

+ It may, perhaps, be said, that good laws may exist in a de- 
spotic government, but their existence, depending on the will of 
an individual, must be too precarious to afford a prospect of per- 
manency. Montcsquieu, however, has classed France among 
the monarchical states, in contra-distinction to despotic or absolute 
governments; the excellence of her laws, therefore, he must have 
considered as a proof of the soundness. of her constitution. 

It is rather singular, that neither your Lordship, nor any of 
your political associates, who declaim so violently against the old 
government of Frunce, Should have accepted Mr. Burke's chal- 
lenge, contained in the following passage of his specch, in the 
House of Commons, ou the 14th of April, 1794. | 
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my country, and firmly convinced that it is th 
beſt possible constitution for England; I am by 
no means of opinion, that it is equally well adap- 
ted to France, or that it would be even practicable 
there. A determined foe to the prevailing spirit of 
proſelytiſm, I should be the last man to sacrifice 
more important considerations, to - a spirit of na- 
tional vanity, by prescribing to all the nations of 
the earth, the same code of laws, and the same 
form of government, Aware of the neceſſity of 
| conſulting manners, habits, climate, and a thou- 
sand other local and relative circumstances, in the 
formation of a complicated syſtem, calculated to 
direct the discordant interests and contending 
passions of individuals, to the promotion of the 
general welfare, I should deplore the infatuation 
which would reject the salutary lessons of experience, 
for the wild speculations of visionary theorists. But, 
in wishing for the restoration of the ancient mo- 
narchy of France, from a thorough conviction, that 
that syſtem of government is beſt calculated, not 
only to secure the general interests of Europe, but 
to promote the welfare and happiness of the French 
people, I muſt not be supposed to wish for the re- 
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To advert ta the much abused ancient government of France. 
Throughout the whole of Louis the XVIth's reign, I defy apy 
* one to produce mean instance of injustice, or the violation of 
« private right. The only thing approaching to it was in a case 
between the Crown and the Corporation of Bordeaux, on a 
question of alluvion relative to some land on the river Loire. 
This was seized on by the ministers as the property of the 
* Crown: on an application, however, to the King in Council, 
* from the Corporation of Bordeaux, he, himself, Louis XVI. 
after hearing the case, proposed, with his own voice, in coun- 
cil, to return the land, which was accordingly done. Mira- 
beau, the inveterate enemy of the Parliaments, owned, that 
their Justice' was without stain or suspicion, and that before 
* their power thc anciept aristocracy itself trembled.” 
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establishment of those abuses and corruptions which 
time had engendered, and which the benevolent ef- 
forts of the sixteenth Louis were directed to remove. 
These would necessarily be destroyed by constitu- 
tional means; and their renewal would effectually 
be prevented by the decided influence which, from 
past events, public opinion must acquire over the 
councils of the monarch, and over every order of 
the state. 

Whatever may be the issue of the contest, it is 
our duty to court that success which the justice of 
our cause deserves, by exertions of vigour propor- 
tioned to the exigency of the case: and, not- 
withstanding the perverse representations and gloomy 
predictions of opposition, the relative situation of 
the two countries affords the most rational grounds 
for expecting an honourable termination of the war. 
If, as your Lordſhip aſſerts, an annual deficit in 
the revenue of three millions ſterling could effect the 
destruction of a fabric which had withstood the 
shocks of fourteen centuries, - with what propriety 
can you refuse your belief to the approaching ruin 
of an infant state, which has experienced a monthly 
deficit of more than eighteen millions sterling“; and 
the support of whose army and navy was represented, 


*The expenditure of France, during the last month, exceeded 
the revenue, by no less a sum than 443,164,994 livres, or 
18, 465, 208 pounds sterling; which would make an annual excess 
of expenditure, of TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY ONE MIL- 
LIONS, FIVE HUXKDRED AND EIGHTY TWO THOUSAND, FOUR 
HUNDRED AND NINETY SIX POUNDS STERLING !—Admitting 
this to constitute their whole annual expence, it amounts to a 
sum nearly equal to the whole national debt of England, previous 
to the war. The extraordinary deficiency of the last month is by 
no means unprecedented in the annals of the revolutionary finan- 
ces.—That of April, 1793, was 460,000,000 of livres; and the 
deficiency in the two months of August and September, in the 
$ame year, amounted together ty 800,000,000. 1 
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by its rulers themselves, in the month of Sep. 
tember laſt, as ceſting more than the maintenance of six 
millions of men, dispersed over the various districts 
of the republic“. Is it credible, that a people la- 
bouring under such burdens, and under such dis- 
tress, as no other people in the universe have 
ever experienced, should bear with patience the 
iron yoke of oppression, without harbouring a wish 
to recover that happiness and prosperity of which 
the revolutionary empirics have deprived them? 
The fact is, even according to the accounts of the 


Convention, that numerous insurrections exist in 


various departments, and I have particular reasons 
for believing that a general discontent prevails, espe- 
cially among the inhabitants of the maritime pro- 
vinces, who are ready to employ against the Conven- 
tion, any arms with which we may be disposed to 
supply them. The Chouans, whose gallant chief is 
now in this country, firm in their principles, and for- 
midable in their numbers, are resolutely bent on the 
reſtoration of royalty : they occupy a tract of coun- 
try, admirably situated both for defensive and offen- 
sive operations; and there can be no doubt but that 
our ministers will afford them that effectual assis- 
tance, which will enable them to improve the ad- 


vantages they derive from their numbers and ſitu- 


ation; and which will certainly tend, more than any 
thing else, to accelerate the conclusion of an ho- 


nourable peace. Though the republican party have 


exulted in the apparent secession of La Charette and 


his friends, from the cause of royalty, I incline to 


think, that a very short time will suffice to convince 


* Sec Lindet's report, from the united committees of public 
welfare, general safety, and legislation, on the state of France; 
made to the National Convention, on the 20th of September, 
1794. 
them, 
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them, that this affords them no just cause for exul- 
tation. The transaCtions, which have recently taken 
place between La Charette and the commissioners 
from the Convention, are, at present, involved in 
mystery; but the known principles of that brave 
chief, and the disposition of his gallant followers, 
afford the best grounds for believing that, when the 
hour of explanation shall arrive, their conduct will 
be found to have been more favourable than hostile 
to the cause they are supposed to have abandoned“. 


* A most worthy and respectable member of the House of 


Commons having, as I understand, in consequence of the > 4 


osed surrender of La Charette, declared his intention of mak- 
ing some motion, having for its object the proposal of an accom- 
modation with the French ; T sincerely hope, before he proceeds 
to act upon an opinion which appears to me to be hastily adopt- 
ed, that he will direct his enquiries, in a particular manner, to 
the objects I have here stated.—!I trust, also, that even should 
his opinion, contrary to my expectation and belief, prove to be 
well founded, the proofs I have exhibited of the determination 
of the Convention to make no peace with England, until our 
government and constitution shall be annihilated, will have their 
due weight. 

As an additional proof, of still more recent date, I beg leave 
to call his attention to the following extract of a letter from Plu- 
tel, one of the Commissioners of the National Convention, sent 
by that assembly to inspect the ports of Rochelle, Rocheſort, 
and Bayonne. 

« The greatest activity reigns in every part; and the very name 
* of the English excites sentiments of hatred and revenge against 
« that nation, to such a pitch, that every one is eager to concur 
% in the means of destroping à government which is founded un 
« mjutice, disloyalty, and a contempt of all social principles.“ 

This letter was landly applauded by the Convention, in the 
sitting of the 17th of February, 1795; which circumstance 
clearly demonstrates, that the present rulers of France are actu- 
ated by the same views as were entertained by their predeces- 
sors, and; indeed; by every party in France, since the deposi- 
tion of the King.—Delenda ett Carthagn, as applicd to England, 
is their favourite maxim; and I contess I see no prospect of 
averting the impending danger by negociation, or, indeed, by 
any other means, than the adoption of a similar maxim Detexde 
est Resprbhica Gallica, | 
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From these circumstances I maintain, that the i 
tuation of our enemy is such as to afford us the 
moſt rational hopes of final success: - nor are these 
hopes, in the smallest degree, checked by the con- 
templation of our domestic arrangements. Eve 
superior department of the state is filled by men of 
undoubted talents, and unimpeached integrity; men 
who enjoy, because they deserve, the confidence of 
the nation. But, as extraordinary efforts can alone 
Secure the accomplishment of that glorious object 
for which we are contending; let it never be for- 
gotten that unity of sentiment is, in such a case, 2 
necessary auxiliary to vigour of exertion. 


London, April 27, 1795. 


TO 


JOHN GIFFORD, Esa. 
Six, 


P ERH APS I have as much reason to be ashamed 
of my excuse as of my fault. It was not until 
this day I read through your book, or I ought to 
have sooner acknowledged the great fayour you 
have done me, in thinking me worthy of so va- 
luable a communication. I think it is clearly the 
best production which has appeared in this contro- 
versy—great and exact knowledge of the subject; 
wise and enlarged principles of policy ;---a virtu- 
ous and manly indignation against the criminals 
of France and their abettors in England ; a gene- 
rous sympathy with our sufferers in the common 
cause ; an active, vigorous, clear, and rapid style; 
a close and just argumentation these are things 
which no fair and discerning reader can deny to 
your excellent work. As to what you are so good 
as to say in favour of my poor Swix IsH Mo Li- 
TVDE (of which I wish I could with truth predicate 

that multitude) you had not the passage in your 
memory exactly. It is applied, in general, appa- 
rently; but, in reality, it is pointed to Mons. 
Bailly. It speaks of those literary men who had 
abandoned their patrons and protectors to court the 
multitude, to lead, and to participate in their trea- 
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XVIth (he had 600 English from tim, a great * 


Ce 
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Sons. 1 predicted h ats Bult 1 ty, en 1 
said that this pensloner of the unhappy Lovis ths. 


in old France) would be trampled under the © hogfs... 
of d cini multitude.” Miserable fan! you 


know?His end—as ' you know wat his magistracy | 


was the very firgt/ ſuit of the tells; He threw 


"ne is peat Fefore Swine: and they: lage und bent 

I never dreamt of. our poor little Englich 
piggen riggen, who g about squeaking and grunt. | 
ing quite innocently—my thoughts. were on the 
wild boar of the gallic. forest. 


What ours may bez 
if they are let wild, and have their tusks grown, and 
are under the guidance of such an Euphorbus as 
Loxp LAVDERDALE, I cannot answer for, I WIS 


1 bad seen your pamphlet before L had finished 
| what I have written on the resicide Peace. | How- 
| ever 1: may pouibly by altering sone p- es ar 


omitting others, make room for my entiments on 
the- information you have- afforded me, 2 


1 hate the ho 
esteem, Sr, 1 
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